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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT meets ‘on Tuesday, but it may be 
doubted if business will begin. The Tories as a 
party have given notice that they will propose an amend- 
ment to the Address upon Egypt; Mr. Parnell will cen- 
gure the suppression of Nationalist meetings in Ulster; and 
the Fourth Party will condemn the promise to reduce the 
franchise. Egypt, Ireland, and the Franchise will, therefore, 
all be discussed before the regular debates upon those subjects 
begin. Besides these amendments, there will be at least a dozen 
emaller ones, the object being, if possible, to postpone business 
till March. A new Speaker must then be elected, and what 
with questions, amendments, desultory discussions, and the 
chapter of accidents, it is hoped that a fourth of the Session may 
pass without anything being done. It is quite possible that this 
hope may be realised. There is no remedy whatever, so long as 
the speakers obey the New Rules, except in the action of the 
constituencies, and they have not the will to dismiss the Parnell- 
ites, or the power to punish the Members for pocket boroughs, 
who are answerable for most of the obstruction. We can only 
trust that the scene will be closely watched by the nation, and 
that reporters will record daily in figures the amount of time 
deliberately wasted by each obstructive. 








There is no news of importance from Egypt, except that 
General Baker has gone to Trinkitat with 3,000 Nubians, who 
are disaffected, and Egyptians, whowill run away, to cut his way 
to Tokar. He is quite right, for delay in his position is de- 
struction; but the chances in favour of the annihilation of his 
force in the hills where Captain Moncrieff was killed are as 
three to one. He may, however, have bought over a tribe, and 
it is reported that the anxiety of the Sheikhs to avoid fighting 
each other, and so raising a new crop of blood-feuds just when 
they want to be united, is very great. General Gordon has seen 
the Khedive, has been appointed by him Governor-General of 
the Soudan, and has by the latest telegrams passed Assouan. 
His progress will not be facilitated by an indiscretion for which 
Reuter’s Agency deserve severe blame. They have very accu- 
rate intelligence from Cairo, the best very often which reaches 
us; but their managers ought to have had the sense to suppress 
thestatement about the money with General Gordon. Of course he 
has money with him, if only to pay troops, but to announce that 
fact, with details, is to invite every Sheikh on his route and every 
scoundrelly Enropean—and Egypt literally swarms with white 
villains, to whom Carey was a gentleman—to murder him for 
his cash. Fortunately, the General is a Puritan, and not a 
humanitarian, and the certainty that an assassin, if he fails, 
will have within five minutes to explain himself in the next 

world, will have a highly conservative effect. That kind of 
villain, whether “Christian ” or Mussulman, is never sure that 
his explanation will be satisfactory. 


The cor.espondent of the Standard at Cairo, though prejudiced 








against the experiment which the British Government is trying 
there, knows Arabic, and has unusual means of access to the 
native Ministry. He states, in a telegram of J: anuary 31st, that 
General Gordon has telegraphed to Cairo, saying that the son 
of the Sultan of Darfur sent with him, and intended to rebuild 
the throne of that State as an independent ally of the Khedive, 
is an habitual drunkard, and totally incompetent for the work he 
has been released to do. The Pashas have accordingly discovered 
that they made a mistake, and say they have sent a lad of 
eighteen, instead of the true heir, who is thirty-two. Pashas do 
not make mistakes of that kind, and if this story is correct, we 
should not doubt that the authorities in Cairo intend General 
Gordon to fail. They hate him for stopping their bribes from the 
slave-dealers, and they received him with a cordiality which 
of itself suggests the despatch of secret and hostile orders to 
Khartoum. They would rather Khartoum were lost for a time, 
than that the slave-trade should be brought to a final end. It 
is more than doubtful, from the long accounts sent, whether 
the Egyptian officials on the coast are supporting General 
Baker with any cordiality. 


Speeches are beginning to abound to such an extent that they 
extinguish each other, and become inaudible. They are, indeed, 
fast relapsing into what they must have been before the re- 
porting era,—addresses to special audiences, instead of addresses 
intended for all the newspaper readers of Great Britain. This 
week, besides a host of minor speeches, Mr. Forster has made 
one great speech, Mr. Bright two, Mr. Chamberlain two, Mr. 
Goschen one, Lord Salisbury one, and Lord Cranbrook one; 
while Sir Stafford Northcote has delivered a very charming 
Rectorial address at Edinburgh, which every one will read the 
more attentively for being entirely non-political. Mr. Forster’s 
speech on taking the Chair at the National Reform Union of 
Manchester this day week was of considerable interest, though 
not equal in power to the Bradford speech of a week or two ago. 
Mr. Forster expressed his firm faith in Lord Hartington’s per- 
fect loyalty to the cause of Reform, and his belief that Lord 
Hartington’s doubts had been expressly intended to elicit the 
reply which the country had returned. Mr. Forster hoped that 
boroughs which are not now populous enough to havea Member 
all to themselves would not be thrown into the counties, but would 
be enlarged by the inclusion of a rural district round them. He 
hoped that the extra representation of great boroughs would be 
provided by subdividing them as London is subdivided, and he 
did not believe that in that way the historical traditions of the 
place would be lost. In London, all the Metropolitan Members 
regarded themselves as Members for London, not as Members for 
certain huge cantles of London. 


Mr. Bright’s subject at Birmingham on Tuesday was the im- 
penitent character of the Conservative party. Time after time 
they had opposed the popular cause,—on Reform, on Free- 
trade, on the commercial treaty with France, on the paper 
duty, on Reform again,—and every time it was hoped that they 
would learn by experience, and not repeat their blunder. But 
now, again, they were about to repeat their blunder. ‘ When,” 
he said, “in our Courts of Justice, a man is convicted unhappily 
of some offence, a policeman represents to the Magistrate that 
he has been convicted before. Sometimes he has been convicted 
more than once or twice, and then the Magistrate inflicts a 
severer sentence, sometimes, I have thought, needlessly severe.” 
Mr. Bright thought that the Conservative party had had in 
1880 a very severe sentence passed upon it for its repeated 
misdeeds, but apparently he did not think it ‘“ needlessly severe,” 
for he more than suggested that at the next trial, the sentence 
should be indefinitely extended, and not reversed. 


Mr. Chamberlain, too, was very happy, especially in his 
treatment of the Tories’ plea that because Ireland is, in their 
opinion, unfit for any extension of the franchise, England and 
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Scotland should wait till Ireland recovers herself. It reminded 
him, he said, of Sheridan’s kind offer to a friend, whom, 
after an evening’s carouse, he found lying helpless in the 
street, but yet not so incapable but what he could ask Sheridan 
to help him on to his legs. “No,” said Sheridan, ‘‘I cannot do 
that for you, but there is one thing I will do, to show my friend- 
ship for you; I will lie down beside you.” Mr. Chamberlain 
also quizzed the Fourth Party rather well, remarking on Mr. 
Arthur Balfour’s assurance to the Manchester Tories that the 
Session would begin in a storm, continue in a storm, and end in 
astorm. ‘ Mr. Balfour is one of those prophets who can do a 
great deal to secure the accomplishment of his own predictions, 
Gentlemen, I can imagine the Members of the Fourth Party on 
the eve of the Session sitting round a cauldron like the witches 
in Macbeth, shaking their skinny fingers, and saying one to 
another, ‘I'll give thee a wind, and I another, I myself have 
all the other ;’ and then, referring to Mr. Gladstone, they will go 
on to say,‘ Though his bark can not be lost, yet it shall be 
tempest-tossed.’ ” 


As to the Franchise Bill, Mr. Chamberlain said, “ We are 
going to interfere as little as possible with existing arrangements. 
We are going to proceed, as my right honourable friend here 
(Mr. Bright) has advised us to do, on the old lines of the Con- 
stitution, and we are going to disturb as little as we possibly 
can existing rights and existing privileges. We shall have to 
put a stop to faggot-voting, by which persons with no interest 
either of property or responsibility in the constituencies, are 
brought in on the day of election to swamp the votes and nul- 
lify the action of the real electors of the place. But even the 
Tories do not defend this particular abuse. Why, then, should 
they oppose our modest little Bill?” It is obvious that at pre- 
sent at least, Mr. Lefevre’s prognostic as to the humility of the 
Ministerial Reform scheme, is in a fair way to be verified. 





The Prime Minister received four deputations on Thursday, 
one from the Leeds Conference, and another from the Trades 
Unions, on the subject of the Reform Bill; one from the 
Metropolitan Members, on the subject of the London Municipal 
Reform Bill; and one from Indian residents in England, on the 
subject of the Indian policy of the Government. Mr. Gladstone 
gave to the first two deputations replies which assured them 
of the intention of the Government to redeem their pledges on 
Reform, and compared the panic felt by Conservatives as to the 
“deluge ” of new voters, to the panic formerly felt by them as 
to the “deluge” of new corn and new meat to feed these 
voters ; and he openly asked the country to keep its eyes open to 
the danger of Parliamentary obstruction, and to strengthen the 
hands of the Government, if any signs of it should appear. 
He repeated this suggestion very emphatically when speaking 
of the difficulty of carrying the Municipal Reform Bill for 
London which the Government think necessary. In answer to 
the India deputation, he expressed his firm confidence in the 
Government of Lord Ripon. 


Lord Randolph Churchill retaliated on Mr. Bright on Thurs- 
day, in a speech to his constituents at Kidlington of almost 
rabid virulence. It was not, perhaps, much for Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who either knows nothing of the Free-trade move- 
ment, or deliberately conceals what he does know, to accuse Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright of being “ two plundering cuckoos, who 
deliberately ejected Mr. Charles Villiers from the nest which he 
had constructed, and who reared there their own chattering and 
silly brood,” or to maintain that every prophecy which Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright had made, every blessing which they 
had promised, every hope they had excited, had been falsified 
by the event, for that only shows Lord Randolph’s real or 
simulated ignorance. But even for him it is a novelty to say 
of Mr. Bright, “ The robe of righteousness with which he and 
his confederates have clothed their squalid and corrupted forms, 
shall be torn asunder. Naked and ashamed, shall they be beheld 
by all the intelligent public.” At any. rate, Lord Randolph 
attributes to Mr. Bright and his friends a shame of moral squalor 
of which he himself is incapable. He glories in it. 





On Wednesday Mr. Bright delivered a really fine address 
against Mr. George, whose theory of nationalising the land 
he compared to the theory once popular in the Southern 
States of nationalising labour. The planters meant to 
enslave all labour, white as well as black; and the out- 
come of Mr. George’s scheme, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as sole landlord, would be just the same. To 








accept such a scheme, the people of England must have lost not 
only all their common-sense, but all reverence for the Ten Com- 
mandments. He maintained that if the sale of- land were only 
free, that is, liberated from the laws of primogeniture and settle. 
ment intended to agglomerate estates, the forces of dispersion, 
the principal of which is the desire for larger interest, would 
beat the forces of accumulation, and land would again fall into 
many hands. He would make the transfer of land perfectly 
simple, just as the transfer of a ship or other exceedingly valu. 
able property is simple, and would in case of intestacy have some 
law for fair division among children. Indeed, we are not quite sure 
that Mr. Bright did not go further, and hint at a modification of 
the liberty of bequest. He was not clear, but his idea that a man 
is bound to provide for his children after his death, as well ag 
during his life, makes distinctly in that direction. We could 
not go quite so far, as we should hold the children only entitled 
to inherit if they have played the children’s part, but we see no 
objection to a law compelling distribution among a number of 
legatees equal to the children. Such a law might be inex. 
pedient—and we must not blind ourselves to the fact that it 
ends the aristocratic system—but it would not be immoral. Mr, 
Bright ended by saying that the proper time for dealing finally 
with the land question would be when the “three millions” of 
rural voters had been brought into the constituency, a statement 
in which we heartily concur. 


Mr. Chamberlain, at the same meeting, stamped on his 
enemies. He had to deal with persons who were denying his 
administrative skill, and, of course, he had an easy victory. He 
smiled at the “experience” his opponents had had of Bills 
which only came into operation on January 1st, and then gave 
the result of the experience of his own office. It was said that 
his new Patent Law would prove oppressive. Well, the object of 
that law was to stimulate invention, and whereas in 1883, 6,421 
patents were taken out, in the first four weeks of this year 
there were 2,288 patents, or nearly 30,000 per annum, a number 
in excess even of the American average; and the Controller of 
Patents says the inventions are at least as valuable as before, 
Of course, this number will not be kept up, as there was a rush 
of patents kept down by the old Act, but clearly invention has 
been stimulated. Upon the Bankruptcy Act, Mr. Chamberlain 
was even more vigorous. Two millions sterling had been divided 
quite suddenly under dread of his clauses, and the Trustees had 
paid £400,000 more into the Treasury. Then, having done that, 
they wrote in the papers, under various signatures, that the Act 
was expensive and unworkable. It was not expensive, and it 
would work well, if only creditors who happened not to have 
trustworthy friends among the committees of settlement would 
just send their proxies to the Official Receiver, a bit of advice: 
we recommend all business men to write up in their offices. We 
do not believe the outside public yet know how bad the old 
system has been. We speak with the experience of a quarter of 
a century, when we say that we have never known a bankruptcy 
case in our own business in which we received in cash half-a- 
crown in the pound, except after years of waiting. 


Mr. Goschen on Wednesday addressed his constituents at 
Ripon, with a little of the air of a political martyr whose virtues 
entitle him to be heard respectfully on the eve- of a. Session in 
which he expects to be despised and persecuted, and to have 
all manner of evil said against him, for his views on the Fran- 
chise. But he testified in the most hearty way to the inevit- 
ability of the measure, and the necessity that the pledges given 
by his party at the last election should be redeemed. He 
was eager for the London Government Bill, and for the 
Local Government Reform Bill,—that is, the reform of county 
government,—but as regards the Franchise Bill, he wanted 
some pledge that the Redistribution of Seats Bill should be 


fairly applied to Ireland, before he gave Mr. Parnell the ad- , 


vantage of the Franchise Bill. In regard to the principles of 
Redistribution, he inclined towards Mr. Forster’s views, while 
expressing his desire to keep the historical unity of the existing 
Parliamentary boroughs unbroken—if he could, without unfair- 
ness to the minorities. But he opposed altogether the election 
of a large group of Members in one and the same constituency 
by simple majority. Mr. Goschen concluded with a very eloquent 
enumeration of the sterling qualities in the political character 
of Englishmen, and a fervent hope that no change in our insti- 
tutions would mar these qualities in the future. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s Rectorial address to the University 
of Edinburgh on Wednesday was the best Rectorial address of 
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the kind that we can remember. He was very happy in his 
quotations from the Athenian thinkers and historians who had 
given their estimate of the strong points and the deficiencies of 
youth. He quoted the saying of Pericles, “The taking of the 
youth out of a State is like taking the spring out of the year.” 
He quoted Aristotle’s description of youth as ardent, changeful, 
passionate ; eager for honour and still more eager for victory ; 
good-natured, credulous, hopeful, easily deceived, courageous, 
modest, magnanimous; disposed to excess; confident, positive, 
sometimes wanton, but not malicious; compassionate, cheerful, 
lively. All these qualities of youth, Sir Stafford wanted to have 
either confirmed or chastened, according as they are good or 
otherwise; aud he believed that there was no training so good as 
that of the ancient learning for refining and subduing the 
greater qualities of youth. The truth is that, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s whole address showed, he thoroughly enjoys going 
back to the Greek culture of his youth, and sunning himself in 
it once more. He prefers the Antigone of Sophocles’ play even 
to Shakespeare’s Isabella in Measure for Measure, and he finds 
Thucydides more taking, if not more informing, than Mr. Grote. 
The simpler and more statuesque forms of character and of 
narrative “find” Sir Stafford Northcote more easily than the 
more elaborate and complex. 


The Archxological Society of Vienna intends, it is stated, to 
devote its surplus funds this year to a careful search in the Gulf 
of Salamis for any relics of the Greek and Persian galleys 
which sank there 2,364 years ago. The water is not deep, and 
with modern appliances the bottom of the gulf can be very 
thoroughly explored. Metal articles will probably not have 
perished, and it is possible that a whole ship may have been 
preserved by becoming imbedded in sand, as has happened to 
more than one ship of the Vikings. Should the search prove 
successful, we would recommend to the Society a good, careful 
search after Pharaoh’s chariots lying in the neck of the Gulf 
of Akabah. Or could not the “ Anglo-Israelites,” who believe 
the English people to be Jews, use their spare cash—they have 
plenty, for they are most of them Anglo-Indians—in that 
exploration? They might find something that would support 
their theory, a prophetic tablet, for instance, written by Aaron, 
and bearing testimony to Lord Beaconsfield; or a square stone, 
with inscriptions showing that Moses established representative 
government, joint -stock banks, and trial by jury, and must, 
therefore, have been the first Englishman. That would not be 
a whit more wonderful than some of their discoveries, and the 
chariot-wheels would be irresistible evidence. 


Two inspectors of police have recently been murdered in suc- 
cession in Vienna. A man who refuses his name, but says he is 
the agent of a secret society established “to put down all blood- 
suckers of that kind,” was seen to commit the second murder, and 
arrested at once, but nothing can be discovered about him. 
Since his arrest the police have been incessantly threatened, and 
the Government on January 30th decreed the minor state of 
siege. Under this decree, printing, public meeting, and public 
speaking may be stopped, domiciliary visits may be paid, and 
detters may be opened. Moreover, by a second decree, the 
Ministry alleging that they have reason to distrust verdicts 
when the accusation is one of a crime directed against society, 
suspend trial by jury for Press offences, acts of violence, libel, 
charges of vilifying the authorities, and instigations to resist 
the law. These seem severe measures against the good-humoured 
Viennese, but the working quarters have been seething for some 
time, the riots, though little noticed in England, have been very 
numerous, Socialism is spreading, and the practice of assassina- 
tion now commenced may spread fast. The Government must 
have been seriously alarmed, before it would risk a quarrel with 
Vienna. 

A discussion upon the distress in Paris has been going on in 
the Chamber all the week, the nominal subject being a proposal 
to advance £800,000 to aid the Working-men’s Committees, and 
no vote had been reached on Thursday. M. Clémenceau attri- 
‘butes the distress to over-taxation, extravagant expenditure, 
and want of liberty, but only demands a Committee of 
Inquiry. M. Ferry, on the other hand, attributes the 

fall of previous Republican Governments to their attempts 
to solve the problem of poverty, and maintains that the 
true policy is to allow combinations, to sanction Trades 
Unions, to guarantee and assist Benefit Societies, and to 
“subsidise” insurance against accident. He would not, how- 
ever, make insurance peremptory, a saving remark, in which 








M. Clémenceau agreed. .M. Ferry in the Chamber proposes 
nothing, and simply resists the credit; but he has sanctioned 
the introduction of a Bill making inflammatory harangues, 
placards, and articles, offences, and restricting the right of meet- 
ing. He will also, it is said, order certain buildings, in order to 
relieve the masons, and perhaps support a proposal of the 
Municipality to raise a loan to build workmen’s “ cités” or 
Peabody buildings, in which the rooms will be let at low rates. 
The difficulty of this scheme is that workmen from the country 
are attracted by these tenements, and increase the crowd. 


Ata banquet given to Mr. R. Power and Mr. Leamy in the 
Town Hall of Waterford, one of the speakers asserted that 
Treland would never be satisfied till Mr. Parnell was made 
Prime Minister of Ireland, with the Irish Parliamentary Party 
as his Cabinet, and Mr. Davitt as Leader of Opposition. But who 
is sanguine enough to suppose that they would be satisfied then ? 
Even if Mr. Parnell were made Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom and leader of the Ministry in an Imperial Parliament 
summoned to meet in Dublin, with Mr. Gladstone leading the 
Opposition, Sir Stafford Northcote at the head of the Third, 
and Mr. Plunket at that of the Fourth Party, Ireland would 
probably regard it as but a slight instalment of her legitimate 
political expectations. 


The discussion of the yrant for a physiological laboratory at 
Oxford is coming on again on Tuesday next, and we hope that 
all members of Convocation who object to seeing a new stimulus 
given to the cruelties of vivisection in Oxford, will make it their 
business to attend. The new Professor, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
a man of the very highest ability and power, is a zealot for the 
prosecution of informing physiological experiments in England 
at any cost of anguish—-anguish which, no doubt, he desires to 
minimise—that may be necessary to achieve the desired result. 


Mr. Lowell, in the admirable speech on which we have else- 
where commented, at the dinner to the Chambers of Commerce, 
dropped a remark which it would be well, we imagine, for the 
Colonial Office to note carefully, though we do not suppose that 
Mr. Lowell meant it asa hint. He spoke of the United States 
as exemplifying “ what the Colonies of England may come to, if 
they are not wisely treated.” Are there not at the present time 
colonies of England which are pondering that very question, 
under the irritation of needless, unmeaning, and even unin- 
tended, but not unresented neglect ? 


The “ Memoirs” of Heine, written by himself, are, it is said, 
about to be published in “ The Gartenlaube,” though doubts have 
been cast by some on the authenticity of the autobiographical 
MS. Asakind of foretaste, we suppose, of the character of 
the autobiographical reminiscences, Madame Camille Selden has 
just published her account of Heine’s “ mattress grave” and 
death, in which she declares that, being unable to visit him as 
she had intended on the day of his death, she became suddenly 
conscious of his presence with her, and saw what she seems to 
have regarded as his spirit escaping from her room in the form 
of an enormous black insect. If his most intimate friends had 
such thoughts as these of Heine, how will the great but bitter 
and sinister poet describe himself ? 


The City has been startled this week by a very heavy failure. 
Mr. W. E. Blakeway, head of the stockbroking firm of P. W. 
Thomas, Sons, ard Co., said to be one of the oldest in London, 
absconded, and it was discovered that he owed nearly £800,000, 
nearly the whole of which will be lost. Of this sum, only 
£35,000 is due to members of the Stock Exchange, the runaway 
having habitually used securities belonging to his clients to pay 
his “ differences,’ which at the last account amounted to 
£200,000. One lady, the widow of a former partner, loses 
£200,000, and a country bank also suffers heavily. Mr. Blake- 
way, in fact, according to the statements in the City articles, 
robbed those who trusted him rather than rob the cerporation 
to which he belonged. We hope the oceurrence will warn in- 
vestors against their strange trick of leaving masses of stock 
payable to bearer in the hands of brokers, who do not want the 
liability, who have no special means of protecting securities, and 
who must, of all men, be under an occasional temptation to 
make use of such trusts. The junior partner of the firm, Mr. 
Fercy Thomas, was, it is stated, entirely ignorant of his senior’s 
speculations, and the moment he discovered the state of affairs 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


_ is currently reported that the Debate on the Address 

this Session will be more wearisome even than the de- 
bate last year. It is calculated that Sir Henry Brand, who 
does not resign till the debate is over, will desire to relinquish 
his seat in amity with all men; that he will drive with a light 
rein, and that consequently talk will be interminable. Tories 
and Parnellites, Old Whigs and dwellers in the Cave, will all 
endeavour to protract discussion, and the Franchises and 
Redistribution, Egypt and Cetewayo’s country, the state of 
trade and Mr. George’s dreams, the future of the Soudan and 
the present of the Orange organisation, will all be discussed 
as fully as if they were bases for immediate legislation. It is 
possible, of course, that expectation may be disappointed. The 
House may be eager to see the Franchise Bill, the Parnellites 
may see their way to more dangerous Obstruction than can be 
managed on the Address, and the Speaker may be in an unusually 
severe mood. His defect is lenity, but if he is a human being, he 
must long, just for once, to be avenged upon his enemies, to 
have, if only for one night, some compensation for the years 
of worry, insolence, and boredom with which some of the 
stupidest of mankind have been permitted by a malign destiny 
to afflict him. Still, the balance of probability is, we fear, in 
favour of a long debate. The Parnellites are burning with 
anxiety to make themselves visible to their constituents ; the 
Fourth Party are choking with desire to be delivered of what 
they are pleased to consider thoughts upon the Scudan, and 
have ascertained—not quite accurately, perhaps, in the case of 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett—where Kassala is; the Tories still 
believe that if they can wear out “ the Gladstone period,” all will 
be theirs, and too many of the Liberals will, we fear, be provoked 
into retoit or explanation. The only serious hope, in fact, of 
avoid ng the waste of all February, lies in the temper of the 
Tory leaders. It is useless to remonstrate with the Parnell- 
ites, for they care only for the present; they know that the 
annoyance of Great Britain will be a pleasure to their followers, 
and they are not statesmen enough to perceive that the regard 
of the British Democracy for Ireland must, even if the island 
were an independent Republic, be always the first factor in 
Irish happiness, She might be as independent as Japan, and 
still a British decree of non-intercourse would reduce her 
to hopeless bankruptcy. The Parnellites will, however, work 
their evil work while Providence permits, unmoved by any 
consideration save hatred of England; and there is, till their 
people gain wisdom, or America sees danger in their conduct, 
no solid hope whatever. Nor have we much in the abstin- 
ence of the Fourth Party. They see that their leader 
has made himself a figure in the kingdom by becom- 
ing a nuisance, and will follow in his steps in an 
ecstasy of envy, which, like all ecstasies, should give them a 
temporary increase of force. Too many Tories, too, are past 
praying for. Lord Elcho happily has been translated to a 
higher world, where the atmosphere is too heavy for his 
audacious thrusts, and where he can be looked down; but Mr. 
Bourke, who is not an Englishman, has grown dogged in 
defence of his right to worry by interpellations; and Mr. 
Raikes, with the Chair unattainable, has risen to a white-heat 
of fury, which, whenever he is touched by events, yields 
showers of invective. We have trust only in the leaders. It 
is just possible, barely possible, that Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Gibson, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who may be called upon to govern, may consider a little 
the permanent prospects of their party, and how it will stand 
if the householders once perceive that it is at heart opposed to 
all action, cares nothing for the wishes of the people, and is 
deliberately trying, through a conscious and elaborated policy 
of delay, to reduce the Legislature to impotence. 

That is the real object of these protracted debates on the 
Address, which settle and are intended to settle nothing, 
which the people after the first three days do not read, and 
which produce nothing, except a passionate desire for the 
absolute Closure, and a resentment against those who paralyse 
the nation, which, at the next election, will make a very for- 
midable cry. Mr. Bourke, for example, who has in ordinary 
times a secure seat, will find that by far the most serious 
charge he has to answer is that of impeding business by in- 
cessant questions which, were his own party in power, he would 
not feel it necessary to put. Obstruction of that kind, and 
still more direct obstruction like the protraction of the debate 
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on the Address, rouses an irritation which has, we believe 

been concealed from its authors by an accidental cause. Owin . 
to the attention called by the “scenes” of one or two nights. 

the body of the people still believe that Obstruction is a 
specially Irish mancuvre, and scarcely notice the similar 
policy of the Tories and the “ disaffected.” They are, how- 
ever, gradually awakening to the truth, and the Conservative 

leaders may understand the depth of their feeling, if they will 
only remember what they know about it as regards the 
Parnellites. No Parnellite, even if a Protestant and an 
eloquent man, and one who sank the Irish question to 
secure a seat, would in any English constituency obtain 
a single vote. He would be regarded as an open enemy 
to Pailiamentary Government, and his candidature would be 
treated as an absurdity. Precisely the same feeling, though 
less deep in colour, will be manifested towards English 
Obstructives, who have to remember not only that the elections 
are very near, but that they will immediately have to answer 
for their conduct to much larger constituencies, who cannot, 
even if they would, be wholly contemptuous of the interests of 
the nation. Lord Randolph Churchill, for instance, knowing 
that the village he sits for will shortly be disfranchised, 
avows his intention to accept the third seat for Birming- 
ham. As he is a figure in Parliament, as the Parnellites 
see in him a secret ally, and as he is a Duke’s son, he 
might attract wavering votes enough to defeat the Birming- 
ham organisation, but that the whole city will remember that 
he is an impediment, a wilful impediment, to public business, 
It is that charge, and not the charge of being a political Puck, 
which he will have to answer, and which is unanswerable, Large 
constituencies have a sneaking kindness for candidates who are 
separate, even if the separateness is only eccentricity ; but they 
do not like candidates who injure the efficiency of Parliament, 
that is, who diniinish their own power of getting what they 
want. Why should they? Many Tories believe that the 
people would be pleased if there were less political legislation, 
and that may be true, though we do not believe it, but thatis 
no proof that they desire a weakened political machine, A 
man may detest a particular war or warlike policy in general, 
and yet resent measures directly intended to make the Army 
inefficient. Mr. Richard would vote against handcuffs for the 
soldiery. Even strong Tories do not wish to see Parliament 
reduced to anuliity, or so paralysed that, as the Zimes recently 
pointed out in a very well-reasoned paper, even Private- 
Bill business cannot be well done, because the Grand Com- 
mittees, which relieve the House from difficulties caused 
by the Obstructionists, draw away the ablest Members, leaving 
only a residuum for the Committee on Private Bills. Our own 
conviction is that the body of the people still regard Parlia- 
ment with loyalty as their instrument and aid in getting their 
own way, and view its slow decay with a distress and anger 
which, when they once perceive that its cause is not dry-rot, 
but wilful dilapidation, will vent itself upon the authors of the 
ruin in a burst of rage. There have been times when men less 
guilty of treason than the Obstructives would have lost their 
heads, and though the people have forgotten how to slay, and, 
indeed, hardly think slaying possible, they have not forgotten 
how to ostracise. They can banish men from political life who 
refuse to let Parliament get to business, just as they would ruin 
a lessee who insisted that in his theatre the time from eight to 
eleven should be given up to washy prologues. Redistribution 
will be the main cry at the next dissolution, but neither the 
party managers nor the householders will forget that the can- 
didates to be most sedulously kept out are those who openly or 
secretly have for object the degradation of Parliament. And 
we do not think they will strongly believe in a party of which 
they can say that its leaders winked at obstructions which they 
affected to condemn. They may be puzzled about Mr. Bourke’s 
questions, and Mr. Warton’s blocks, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s motions, but they cannot be deceived about the 
debate on the Address, They will know quite well whether 
February was or was not thrown away, and they will not have 
time to forget it. 





MR. FORSTER AT MANCHESTER. 


T must be assumed, we suppose, that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
declaration at Birmingham on Tuesday disposes of the 
hope we have expressed that the Government intend to esta- 
blish one uniform residential franchise in counties and 
boroughs, and so to get rid at one blow of the possibility of 
faggot-votes. Mr. Chamberlain said that the measure about 
to be introduced would interfere as little as possible with ex- 
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isting arrangements, and that it would be drawn so as to square 
with Mr. Bright’s advice not to swerve from the old lines of 
the Constitution. As Mr. Bright distinctly advocated retain- 
ing the 40s.-freehold qualification for counties, we conclude 
that faggot-voting is to be abolished in some clumsier and less 
adequate fashion, and that Mr. Forster will have to carry 
hig own amendment on the Bill, if he is to secure, 
as he expressed his wish yesterday week at Man- 
chester to secure, that no man should have a vote for 
a county simply because he-has property in a borough. 
Assuming that Mr. Chamberlain’s stalement was meant to 
convey the idea that Mr..Bright’s advice had been accepted 
by the Government, we should certainly understand him to 
mean that property in a borough will continue to confer a 
county vote, so long, at least, as the owner resides, and can 
show that he resides, in the county for which this property 
qualifies him. We are sure that the Government will make 
residence in the county the absolute condition of a vote 
for that county, for nothing less will satisfy the country at 
all. Nevertheless, we see no good reason for retaining the 
anomaly of the double vote,—the anomaly that the elector 
who votes for a borough in right of his residence, should also 
yote for the county in which he resides in right of his pro- 
erty. If, on the one hand, this concession enables the 
Government to say that this is not to be a disfranchising 
measure, except so far as regards the abuse of faggot- 
votes, it also, on the other hand, enables the dissatis- 
fied Radicals to say that as it will deliberately retain irregu- 
larities which it ought tv have swept away, even if passed 
it will not prevent an immediate renewal of agitation. Con- 
servatives should remember that every offence against the 
principles of Democracy which the Bill fails to remove, will 
soon be regarded as a justification for more sweeping 
schemes. 

However, we wish to deal rather with Mr. Forster’s views 
on Redistribution than with his view on the comparatively 
small question of the County Franchise, in relation to which 
it was certain that Mr. Bright’s Conservative bias would have 
great weight, unless the country had spoken out strongly 
on the other side. Mr. Forster is very naturally anxious 
not to commit himself unnecessarily to a larger mea- 
sure than the Government see their way to propose, and, 
no doubt, in his position his caution is most praiseworthy. If 
he were to pose as overbidding the present Government on a 
measure of Reform, there would be plenty of people to ascribe 
his liberality to sinister motives ; and unquestionably it will be 
necessary for Liberals not to weaken each other, even by de- 
preciating what is actually offered. Unless we give a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether, we shall not 
escape the snares of those who, either from Toryism or from 
disaffection to Great Britain, or from both motives, are ex- 
hausting all possible devices for tripping up the Government. 

Nevertheless, it will do no harm, if a newspaper so heartily 
Liberal as the Spectator goes somewhat beyond Mr. Forster in 
pointing out the dangers attending too temporising a measure. 
Mr. Forster, after declaring that in his view Glasgow would be 
entitled to ten Members, Liverpool to ten, and Manchester, 
without Salford, to seven, went on to make the following just 
remarks on the mode in which the Redistribution Bill ought 
to apportion these new Members to the larger constituencies. 
He preferred, he said, that these great constituencies should be 
divided, and the total number of Members apportioned amongst 
the divisions, “I think by far the worst plan would be that 
of simple majority, and for this reason, that if you elected by 
asimple majority three Members or more, it would be both 
dangerous and unfair. It would be dangerous, as enormously 
increasing the swinging of the pendulum, and making the 
fluctuations much greater and much quicker; and I still 
remain of the opinion that, as with every good thing, there 
is some danger of evil, so the real danger of the progress 
of popular government is the danger of over-haste in legisla- 
tion. Then, I think, also, it would be unfair, because it would 
be giving to a small majority in the constituency a great majority 
in the representation ; and it would be enabling a few men to 
band themselves together for any sort of purpose, good or bad, 
and sometimes for no purpose at all, except their own selfish 
interests or vanity, and thereby control the representation of 
a great city like Manchester, where parties are pretty equally 
divided. You know that Mr. Morley uttered a formula—a 
phrase which took hold of men’s imaginations, and of their 
judgments, for there was very much in it—‘ one man, one vote.’ 
I cannot conceive any greater denial of that principle, any 
more absolute disregard of it, than by giving to voters in 





Manchester seven votes, and thus far away an enormously 
increased power over the men in other constituencies with only 
one or two Members and one or two votes.” And Mr. 
Goschen, at Ripon on Wednesday, supported Mr. Forster on 
this point, though he hesitated to agree with him as to the 
division of large constituencies into wards. Now, we not only 
agree heartily with Mr. Forster's view, both negative and posi- 
tive, but for our own parts we would press it further. Even if the 
old constituencies which still retain two Members each, are to 
be retained,—and we would much rather see even these 
divided,—we should: be extremely unwilling to see more con- 
stituencies of the same type created. Why does not every 
argument which Mr. Forster uses against returning three, or 
five, or seven, or ten Members by a bare majority of voters, 
each of whom has as many votes as there are Members to be 
returned, apply to the fresh creation of constituencies with 
dual Members on the type of the old boroughs? Why 
should an elector in Reading even now have twice the voting- 
power of an elector in Wednesbury or Birkenhead or Ripon ? But 
even if prescription be admitted as a(very lame) excuse for that 
anomaly, why in the world should any elector in one of the 
new boroughs to be enfranchised under the coming Act have 
double the power given him which was given to an elector in 
Birkenhead some five-and-twenty years ago, and to an elector 
in Wednesbury or Ripon seventeen years ago? On what possible 
ground can we justify the creation of new double-barrelled con- 
stituencies, when in every such constituency the first principle 
of democracy is infringed anew, and not merely infringed 
anew, but infringed in a manner that tends, as Mr. Forster 
justly says, to misrepresent the existing opinion of the con- 
stituency, and to make the fluctuations of electoral opinion 
appear more extravagant and more complete than they really 
are? We insist on this, first, because we believe it to be a 
very unfair thing to give the voter in a large constituency a 
vast deal more electoral power than the voter in a small con- 
stituency,—if there were any difference, it ought to be rather 
the other way, since the grievances of large constituencies are 
sure to get hold of public attention more easily than the griev- 
ances of small,—and next, because there is a most mischievous 
and unconstitutional tendency even among Radicals to justify 
this undue weighting of the power of electors in large con- 
stituencies. Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday used what was pro- 
bably an accidental, but certainly a somewhat unfortunate 
expression, at Birmingham, when he said that the object of 
the Government would be “ to ascertain the real opinion of the 
majority of the people, and having ascertained it, we want it to 
have an adequate representation in Parliament and in the 
Government.” Now, it seems to us that that is not what we 
want. What we want is to ascertain as nearly as we can the 
opinion of the whole people, and to have an adequate repre- 
sentation of the whole in Parliament, though only an adequate 
representation of the majority in the Government. The 
difference between the two statements is considerable, and 
that difference will be tested by the mode in which the seats 
are distributed. If any more double-barrelled constituencies are 
deliberately created, in all those double-barrelled constituencies 
we shall be in danger of having the majority represented by 
very nearly double its real strength ; whereas, if the double con- 
stituency were divided into two, and each separately repre- 
sented, we should often find that the one fraction would return 
a representative of one class of principles, and the other fraction 
a representative of a different class of principles ; and wherever 
that would happen, the elector of one of the two divisions 
would be as much defrauded of his legitimate power, as an 
elector of Westminster or Finsbury would now be defrauded of 
it, if he were out-voted by having Westminster swamped in 
Finsbury, or Finsbury in Westminster. We trust that Mr, 
Forster’s principles will prevail. If they do, whatever may be 
done with the old, double-barrelled constituencies, we shall 
have no new creations of constituencies with more than one 
Member, or in which the elector can give more than one vote. 
As for Mr. Goschen’s rather dark hint as to some system of 
voting which would accomplish the same result without 
interfering with the historical unity of the constituency, we 
fear that he is alluding to a Tory plan of which the chief effect 
would be to deliver the constituencies, bound hand and foot, 
into the power of the party caucuses. Tories who profess to 
fear caucuses very much, sometimes adopt, and adopt en- 
thusiastically, systems of voting which only a caucus could 
effectively work. Such a system is the present minority 
system, and also the proposed minority system, that of giving 
but one vote to each elector where two or more seats have to 
be filled up. 
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THE DISTURBANCES IN VIENNA. 


HE theorists who assert that the ultimate cause of discon- 
tent in great cities is the difficulty of obtaining land, should, 

if they are thinkers, and not mere agitators, study the situation 
now existing in Vienna and Paris, The land difficulty in 
Austria may be pronounced absolutely non-existent. Any one 
may obtain any amount at exceedingly low prices. The late Mr. 
Boner, who had a profound knowledge of Austrian economics, 
and for some time managed the huge estates of the Schwarzen- 
berg family, used to say that the root of Austrian financial 
troubles was the valuelessness of land, that everybody had too 
much ; and though matters have altered a little since his time, 
the change has not been great. Nevertheless, the distress. in 
Vienna is so considerable, and the spread of Socialistic ideas so 
rapid, that the Emperor has felt compelled to depart from the 
steady policy of his family, and risk a quarrel with the Viennese. 
Not only has he authorised the minor state of siege, under 
which the rights of printing, speaking, and public meeting 
are abrogated, but he has also suspended trial by jury, 
on the distinct ground that when a criminal pleads 
the social quarrel as his excuse, a verdict cannot 
be obtained from the Viennese. It is easy, of course, 
to say that this is a pretext, and that Count Taaffe 
is reactionary; but, in the first place, that is a misde- 
scription of the Minister, and in the second, the Emperor 
on serious questions is still the pivot of power, and an order 
sure to irritate the people in the very centre of whom he 
lives, would not have been issued without his sanction. We 
may be sure that he has only acted on information, although 
his method may be a mistake, and certainly the known facts 
warrant some misgiving. The English, when they visit 
Vienna, come in contact with the gentle, pleasant-mannered 
South Germans, as little criminal as any civilised people, and 
for the most part not discontented; but Vienna is a sink of 
all the races of the Empire, full of half-civilised, fierce 
men, who can when distress sets in be as dangerous as 
any people in the world. Nowhere are crimes more 
savage, or criminals more callous. A hatred of the 
police, too, has grown up, and whether juries can be trusted 
or not, it is quite evident that legal evidence when policemen 
are the victims is most difficult to obtain. Scores must know 
perfectly well who the murderer of Brick is. Vienna, in fact, is 
for the moment in the position of Dublin, and the Emperor 


resorts to a Coercion Act. Unfortunately, that will do him 


little good. Insurrection is impossible in the face of that 
immense Army, with regiments often foreign to the citizens 
they control; but the distress is real, and while it lasts order 
will not be complete. The rebuilding of Vienna has ended, 
she suffers like every other city from the slackness of trade 
and the fall in speculative securities, and the workmen out of 
employ have no Poor-law to fall back on. They may starve, 
or if bread is distributed by the Municipality and the charit- 
able societies, they may be evicted ; and consequently they foam 
against the “ social system,” which, in Vienna, with its luxurious 
upper class, is an unusually provoking one. For some years past 
the Emperor has been personally the safest monarch in Europe, ex- 
ceptthe King of Sweden; but if the discontent spread, it may yet 
be necessary to guard him like his brother of Berlin. Despite 
the cheapness of land, the rush of labour to the capital, with 
its higher wages, brighter life, and more numerous chances, 
has produced congestion, and the precipitate which the stream 
of humanity deposits, the residuum which can get no income, 
grows by rapid degrees first hungry, then desperate, then, 
individually or collectively, insurgent. 

Almost the same condition of things exists in Paris. In 
France, population does not increase, would, indeed, but for 
immigration, diminish—the country now contains more than a 
million of born Italians, Spaniards, and Germans—and seven- 
tenths of the people are known to possess property in land or 
Rentes. Subdivision could hardly be carried farther, yet the rush 
upon Paris is overwhelming. Multitudes of the workmen are 
covered by roofs, rather than housed; and whenever trade 
slackens each of the great businesses throws off thousands, 
sometimes tens of thousands, of workers, to shift without 
wages as they can. The building trade has been overdone, 
and is stopping, and 30,000 masons and masons’ assistants 
demand help; the demand for furniture has grown less, and 
10,000 joiners are in the streets; Europe is tired of “articles 
de Paris,” and buys them from Vienna and Birmingham—Mr. 
Chamberlain’s electors, for instance, have killed the Parisian 
manufacture of false ornaments—and 5,000 adroit workers in 
metal expect eviction. Innumerable petty trades which 








minister to luxury—for example, carriage-builders—are suf- 
fering also ; while the catastrophe of the chiffonniers, who have 
been literally reduced to starvation by the order of a Prefect 
intent either on cleanliness or jobbery, or both, has exasperated 
30,000 people as free of civilisation as the nomads, It has been 
necessary to have days of debate in the Chamber on the 
“economic condition of Paris,” a strong repressive law is coming 
down from the Senate, and though M. Ferry speaks cheerily, 
and feels safe under the protection of the troops, he will be 
compelled to keep the people alive, and will, it is stated 
resort to the old and wretched expedient,—that of ordering 
more buildings and furniture on account of the State. 

Nothing, in fact, is more distressing in these occurrences 
than the failure of Continental statesmen to meet them with 
any original or effective plan. Prince Bismarck, under stress 
of Socialist hostility, has, indeed, proposed to relieve the poor 
from direct taxes, and is reaping a certain reward in proletariat 
favour—the workmen delegates from all Prussia, who met in 
Congress last week, have unanimously approved his plans—but 
he has only tried what has been tried in England for years 
past, and his Protectionist fallacies intensify distress. Count 
Taaffe, in Vienna, apparently relies upon repression alone, 
though he may be silently compelling workmen to return to 
their villages ; and the French Chamber has not an idea in it, 
The Reds, it is true, do ask for Government workshops, that is, 
for a crude and unworkable form of Poor-law; but neither M, 
Ferry nor M. Clémenceau has a permanent plan for meeting 
the permanent danger. Queen Elizabeth’s advisers had, 
though she lived three hundred years ago, and their plan, 
bad as it was in some respects, prevented social revolu- 
tion. M. Ferry utters the sternest maxims, and refuses 
to acknowledge the obligation of the State to feed the 
people; but when it comes to the point, he gives work 
and cheap rooms, and so intensifies the rush towards Paris, 
which he wishes to diminish. M.Clémenceau pours out the 
wisest sentences, and demands fairer taxation, the abolition of 
the Octroi—which may be wise, but would cheapen neither 
bread nor rent—and the suspension of waste on expeditions ; 
but when asked what he will do to feed starving people to- 
morrow, he has nothing to suggest but a Committee of Inquiry. 
The essence of the problem, that an evicted man may and con- 
stantly does get pneumonia from the first night of exposure, 
and that no one can risk forty-eight hours without food, baffles 
all but the officials; and they, who do perceive it, think of 
nothing but getting rid of that one difficulty of time. They 
give, under pretty pretexts, a State dole of alms. The 
consciousness of the social problem deepens, but of 
any plan to alleviate it we do not perceive a trace. In 
this country we have at least one effective idea,—that every 
person shall have a right to such food and shelter from the 
community as will keep him alive, and rough as that is, it 
works; but the Continentals everywhere repudiate that pro- 
posal, with a horror based partly on fear of Socialism, and 
partly on Catholic distaste for a system which they say 
“Jegislates away a virtue.” The Dutch, who in all things 
have the advantage of their sternness, have a system of public 
works for the able-bodied poor, which is as like penal servi- 
tude as any scheme not involving disgrace can be, and France 
would not accept that. Migration from the congested places, 
which would be most effective, if it could be carried out, 
is resisted by the workmen, who have learned to hate 
the death-in-life of the villages; and for the final cure, com- 
pulsory insurance, the people are not intelligent enough. In- 
deed, M. Clémenceau says he will not vote for it, because 
it interferes with liberty. No other practicable plan is so 
much as discussed, and so the distressed, and those who fear 
to be distressed, and those who sympathise with the distressed, 
all alike fall back upon an irrational panacea, that “ liquida- 
tion of Society’ which would produce nothing but ruin—which, 
for example, would in forty-eight hours leave the great cities 
without their supply of food, the vast, yet delicate mechanism 
of supply stopping for want of capital—and which Society 1s 
strong enough to prevent by an unhesitating resort to bullets. 
The situation is a strange one, and is at this moment far more 
dangerous in countries where land is plentiful or much divided, 
than in England where the land is comparatively of no area, 
and is held in such large blocks. 





THE DIFFUSION OF PROPERTY. 


E do not believe in the “ influence” which alarmists 
assume Mr. George to exercise over the lower classes 
in this country. We know that the few Socialists who flourish 
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in this land of stiff-necked individualities, though they admire 
his thorough-going contempt for the Eighth Commandment, 
despise and dislike his project for making the State universal 
landlord, and we see no evidence that ordinary wage-earning 
Englishmen have the slightest belief that they can begin a 
millennium with universal robbery. There is a vague dislike 
prevalent to vast aggregations of land, and to the devotion of 
huge tracts to the sporting pleasures of the very rich; and in 
the Highlands there is an idea, scarcely formulated, that when 
labourers want unused land, and are willing to pay rent for it, 
the owner should be compelled either io rent it out, or 
sell it to those who will. But beyond this, we see 
little trace of any serious desire, far less of any seri- 
ous design, either to confiscate or to expropriate the 
soil. Certainly, there is not a Member who would not lose 
his seat if he asked permission to bring in such a Bill. But 
we do see evidence that while repudiating Mr. George’s pro- 
posals, the more advanced politicians are studying the possi- 
bility of a wider diffusion of existing wealth; and that the 
desire to reduce the present inequalities, instead of allowing 
them to become worse and worse, is taking hold of many 
serious minds. As yet, the leaders scarcely see their way, but 
in every Liberal speech there is evidence that old ideas on the 
subject are loosening ; that the rich are alarmed by the few- 
ness of their own class, and the philanthropists uneasy at the 
luxury around them ; and that any statesman who produced 
any plan by which property could be more freely divided with- 
out confiscation, would soon find a formidable party behind 
him. It is worth while, therefore, to examine for a moment 
whether any long step in that direction is theoretically possible. 

It will hardly be made by any of the proposals now before 
the public. The old one which haunts some public men— 
and which we are struck to see lingers in the mind of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is essentially Democrat, and not Socialist ; 
that is, who seeks equal rights for all, and not a fusion of the 
rights of all in one corporate right—the proposal that the 
State should take, or should heavily tax, ‘ unearned incre- 
ment,” cannot be made to work. It is not unjust in itself, 
but it could not be applied to land only without con- 
fiscation ; if applied to personalty, it would be a fine upon 
sound judgment and business capacity, or would produce a 
paralysis of commerce; and it is hampered from the first 
by that insoluble difficulty of compensation for unearned de- 
crement. It seems easy to say that the Duke of Bedford 
should give up half the increased value upon his metropolitan 
property, which he did nothing to develope; but to take it 
would be unjust, unless we took also half the increase upon 
at least sleeping capital like Consols. “ I,” say, “ bought Italian 
Bonds in 1852 at 50. I have done nothing for Italy. Never- 
theless, though I have had 5 per cent. ever since, that is, my 
money nearly twice over, my bonds are selling at 90.” If that 
is not “unearned increment,” what is? Yet if half that is to 
be taken away, there is an end of investment and business 
together. The Bonds with that liability on them would be, to 
begin with, ‘unsaleable, except after an investigation into 
the history of each bond. Or, to take as common a case, “I 
inherit at five years old a brewery or other business of £5,000 
ayear. The trustees manage it so well that at twenty-one, 
instead of receiving a business worth £5,000 a year and the 
accumulations, I receive the accumulations and £10,000 a 
year. How have I earned that increment? I have not earned 
it. Yet if half is taken away, half my trustees’ motive for 
energy is gone, and half the labour by which they intended to 
benefit me is rendered useless.” Such a scheme will not 
only not work, it is so opposed to human nature on its best 
as well as on its worst side that it will never be tried, and the 
unearned increment must be left to its natural owner, just as 


- mine would be left to Lord Fitzwilliam, if somebody found 


one on his land. 
scale, 

Nor have we much confidence in “ progressive death duties,” 
duties, that is, varying with the amount to be inherited. They 
could be levied on the land, though they would decrease its 
value ; but it is doubtful if they could be levied on personalty. 
Too many people would transfer their money abroad, and the 
Jews, who invented bills of exchange to defeat these very 
devices, would organise for a profit a system of foreign trusts 
which would rob the Exchequer of half its prey. It is often 
asserted that this would be difficult in practice ; but it would 
be difficult only to the poor. The very rich manage it already, 
as anybody may know who reads the wills of the cosmopolitan 
Capitalists, or inquires where the monastic Orders hold their 
funds, or asks in Geneva why the Genevese rich die 


That is unearned increment, too, on a huge 





apparently poor, or studies for a few hours the actual 
management of arbitrage. What is to stop Mr. Holloway 
from holding American Three per Cents. in New York, in- 
stead of English Consols in London? And remember, it is 
the rich, not the poor, whom you want to catch in the net of 
the progressive death duties. We doubt whether, if the State 
took half on fortunes, say, above a quarter of a million, the 
Exchequer would ever get sixpence. Lear would riska Regan 
rather than be despoiled, or keep his money in foreign bonds, 
to be sent abroad when he got ill. Moreover, that plan, 
though it would occasionally reduce great fortunes, would 
not diffuse property at all, would rather in some instances 
lead to vast hoardings, intended to make a sum so large that 
even the State demand would leave it a grand fortune. Mr. 
Broadhurst’s idea of allowing leaseholders to claim pre-emption 
would be more effective for diffusion than that, though it 
would not work for long, as leases would be abandoned in 
favour of tenancy-at-will, the landlord himself building and 
repairing his houses, as Mr. Astor does in New York. 

And lastly, a direct statutory limitation on accumulation 
could not be made to work. We are ashamed to mention so 
silly a scheme among alternatives, but that, to our amaze- 
ment, we find it continually mentioned in private conversa- 
tion, just as it is publicly on the Continent, as something 
within the range of human power. It is not within its range. 
The effort to arrest hoarding has been made a thousand times, 
by every possible variety of tyrant, and has always failed. The 
State may make it death for me to hold more than a square 
mile of land, but it cannot prevent my friends from holding it 
for me, as used to be done in Ireland, or me from holding mort- 
gages over it, or from lending money to its nominal owner, 
receiving a rental under colour of interest. Still less can the 
State prevent my concealing a certificate of shares in the Bank 
of France, or even keeping in a safe place a barrel of bank- 
notes. These schemes are tried and exploded oppressions, and 
in our complex civilisation, when a capitalist can remit 
half a million to Chicago and draw it there before Time has 
caught up the message, they are as ridiculous as laws limiting 
interest to five per cent., which the usurer met by writing 
£150, instead of £100. Statesmen, moreover, are not going 
to attack civilisation in that way; and if the demagogues do, 
the workmen will find out in a year that the wage fund is 
dying of atrophy, and will give the demagogues as bad a 
quarter of an hour as the Irish, if they are ever “ free,’ will 
give the Parnellite Members. 

Every one who thinks out the subject will, we believe, come 
back to the old opinion, long since embodied in law upon the 
Continent,—that the only mode of diffusing property at once 
honest and effective is to pass a new “Statute of Distributions” 
directed to that end, that is, in fact, to terminate the freedom 
of bequest. If property after death must be divided, it will 
gradually be diffused, as it has been everywhere but in Eng- 
land. Even diffusion by intestacy, as Mr, Bright recom- 
mends, would do much, for law produces opinion, and in half 
a century a will enriching one child and starving the remainder 
would be considered immoral; but a peremptory law would 
operate more certainly, and faster. The property need not 
go to the children, if that kind of perpetual entail is 
contrary to our manners, It is only necessary to insist 
that the number of portions distributed by the will shall 
not be less than the number of “natural heirs,” and then 
define in a single clause who the natural heirs are. That 
would leave a great liberty of bequest, and only destroy the 
liberty of continuous aggregation. Under such a law, in thirty 
years the great estates would have faded away, and there 
would be five times as many proprietors as there are now; 
while in sixty years, men with some property, however small, 
would be in a majority. That would be an effective scheme, 
and also honest ; and there is no other, and never will be any 
other, which unites those qualifications. We do not believe the 
country is in the least prepared for such a scheme, which has 
not been adopted by any American State or any English Colony, 
which is regarded with bitter aversion by all Conservatives, and 
which is checked at the very outset by the dislike of parents, who 
see that in England the right of bequest is the last relic of the 
patria potestas, which on the Continent survives in much directer 
forms. But though the country is not prepared for any such 
plan, we believe that a party not unfavourable to it is growing 
up, and that when democracy rules, its determination not to be 
so poor will ultimately drive it in this direction. We expect 
within five years to hear such a project shadowed ont by states - 
men, and within twenty to see a dissolution intended to bring 
the question plainly before the people. They, after their 
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historic fashion, will probably hit upon some odd compromise ; 
but diffusion not being contrary to the Decalogue, and being 
in accordance with the manners of the middle class, it will, we 
believe, in some form and with some limitations, be adopted. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON YOUTH. 


i ee is something touching in the evident relief with 
which Sir Stafford Northcote reverted on Wednesday to 
the studies of his youth. A Balliol man, who took a First- 
class in Classics, besides taking a Third in Mathematics, he has 
never lost his keen interest in the subjects of his college studies, 
and the evident avidity with which he caught at the title given 
to Edinburgh, “the Modern Athens,” as an excuse for giving 
the students of that University a dissertation on some of the 
greater themes discussed in ancient Athens, almost constitutes 
a sufficient excuse, if one be needed, for his Conservative 
politics. For as the great thinker on whom he dwelt 
so well on Wednesday says, in another part of the same 
book from which he quoted, “ What is ancient seems, in 
a certain sense, akin to what is natural ;” which is, we take 
it, another way of saying that the Conservative party are 
the party of “the natural man,” and that it takes some- 
thing of an audacity which is not quite natural—call it 
preternatural or supernatural, as you will—to break through 
those bonds of custom and habit which cling to the ancient 
ways as ivy clings to the mouldering wall. However, whether 
it be from a Conservative leaning towards the natural in 
the form of what is time-honoured, or whether in reality, as 
we suspect, there is more of the scholar in Sir Stafford North- 
cote than there is of the political combatant, his Rectorial 
address on Wednesday had certainly more of swing in it than 
any address of his during recent years,—if we except at least 
the equally skilful dissertation on “Nothing” with which he 
gratified literary Exeter a week ago. Indeed, he gave the im- 
pression of realising what Matthew Arnold meant when he 
declared that,— 
“There was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote quoting Aristotle's “Rhetoric,” Sir 
Stafford Northcote comparing Grote and Thucydides to the 
advantage of the latter, Sir Stafford Northcote hinting his 
preference for the noblest heroine of Sophocles over the noblest 
heroine of Shakespeare, appeared to be ten times as much at 
home as Sir Stafford Northcote comparing the Budgets of the 
Conservatives with the Budgets of the Liberals, or contrasting 
the statesmanship of the Afghan and Zulu wars with the 
statesmanship of the Egyptian Expedition and the Transvaal 
Treaty. It was evidently a real delight to him to figure 
to himself for a moment the Scottish youth as in some sense 
representing the young men who flocked to hear Demosthenes 
speak and Aristotle lecture, and to encourage them to train 
themselves for political life by reading what Demosthenes had to 
say of Alexander, what Thucydides had to say of the warin which 
Athens had been worsted, and by importing into the politics 
of the present day the politics of the age of Pericles or of 
Nicias and Cleon. And surely he was quite right when he 
encouraged young men to mingle the politics of the present 
with the politics of the past. It may be true that the politics 
of undergraduates are not in the highest degree serious. But 
the more serious they are,—so long as they do not prevent them 
from giving the strength of their day to study,—the more serious 
will be their study too. You can hardly get a young man 
who is not deeply interested in the present to be deeply inter- 
ested in the past, for, after all, the past needs even more 
interpretation by the light of the present, in order to become 
intelligible at all, than the present needs of interpretation hy 
the light of the past. 

It is remarkable enough that Sir Stafford Northcote should 
have quoted Aristotle’s characterisation of youth, without the 
slightest criticism on its evident bias towards the side of 
youth,—not less remarkable even than the fact that Aristotle 
felt that bias. In itself, one would suppose that a great Con- 
servative could not share the sympathy with youth, which 
even Aristotle admits to be rash and irritable, still more 
that such a Conservative as Sir Stafford Northcote would 
not share it, for he is always groaning under the necessity 
of curbing the rash and irritable youth of his own party. 
Indeed, it is remarkable enough that the calm and cautious 
Aristotle himself should have had so little sympathy 
as he seems to have had with the calmness and caution 


‘terested sympathies. 





of age,—that he should have been so vexed as he was by its 
tendency to qualify all its conclusions with “ perhapses ” 
or “ probablys,” and should have reckoned as pusillanimity the 
caution that old men have derived from the constant experience 
of failure. We suspect that both in Sir Stafford Northcote 


_and in the great Greek thinker, the indulgence felt for the faults 


of youth and the dislike felt for the scrupulosity of age must 
have been due to the well-known tendency to sympathise with 
complementary qualities, the natural admiration felt for a dash 
and ardour of which the critic had but little trace in himself, 
And yet that can hardly be the whole explanation. We are 
sure that if Sir Stafford Northcote had gone into the contrast 
drawn by Aristotle between youth and age, he would have 
sharply criticised Aristotle’s description of the latter, at least 
if it could be regarded as applicable to our modern world, 
But may it not be that in the Greece of that day 
there was really much less to be said for age as compared 
with youth than there is now,—that age was really more cal- 
culating, more sordid, more pusillanimous, had less in it of 
sober magnanimity, of enterprising caution, of generous equa- 
nimity than it has now? Certainly it does seem that the genius 
of the ancients lost more in losing youth than the genius of 
the moderns, Almost all the great men of the Old World 
were great by their gifts, hardly any great by their use of 
experience. More of the genuine enthusiasm of youth seems 
to have exhaled as life went on, and less of the disciplined self- 
forgetfulness of age seems to have accrued, in the old days, 
than in the new. Has not the greatest of the world’s re. 
ligions really taught men, to some extent, to husband 
much of their enthusiasm for the end of their life, and 
to give to that enthusiasm a graciousness and tolerance 
which it never could have had in the beginning. Certainly, 
the heroes of antiquity were almost always young men, 
while the heroes of our own days are apt to be old men. The 
selfishness which Aristotle unhesitatingly ascribes to the old is 
usually now regarded as belonging more naturally to the young, 
and as belonging to them for the very reason that experience 
has not enabled them to interpret, and enter into, the hearts of 
others. 
regarded by the best observers of the present day as enlarging 
not only the range, but the depth of sympathy, instead of as 
Aristotle regarded it—namely, as adding only to the panic 
of self-love. We suspect that in the youth of the world, 
youth seemed less selfish than age, only because it was less 
cautious and calculating ; but that in the present day the 
caution and calculation of age have diminished rather than in- 
creased the intensity of self-love, and have greatly increased, 
if not the intensity, at least the practical depth of the disin- 
We wish Sir Stafford Northcote had 
added to his delightful review of the Aristotelian analysis of 
youth, his own estimate of the accuracy of that analysis, as 
judged both by the ancient and the modern experience. 
We suspect that Aristotle over-praised youth and over-depre- 
ciated age, even in his own time; but that the over-praise 
and over-depreciation, which may have been but little in excess 
of the truth in that day, are enormously in excess of the truth 
in this, 





MR. LOWELL’S CONUNDRUM. 


M R. LOWELL deserves the praise which is the due of 

every man who can make a clever speech about 
nothing in particular. Speakers who can improve the occa- 
sion, and improve it for some considerable time, when they 
have something to say, we have in abundance ; nor is there 
any lack of men who can make a speech about nothing which 
is not clever. But the happy combination, the ability to play 


with what seems like a subject, and yet is not one, is a rare 


gift, and Mr. Lowell has it in perfection. He can get 
up after dinner and sit down again without having 
told you anything about the politics of his own conntry 
or his opinion of yours, without having said a word about 
theology, or philosophy, or the Social Problem, or any 
other of the subjects which alone are supposed to interest 
men who are worth interesting. Yet, in spite of the many 
self-denying ordinances which taste or position impose upon 
Mr. Lowell, he is never dull. Scoffers may say that it is be- 
cause, not in spite of, these self-denying ordinances that he 
escapes the common destiny of man. But if this were the ex- 
planation, other men who steer equally clear of heavy subjects 
would be equally secured against making heavy speeches. 
Alas! they are not. It is true they do but skim the surface 
of things, but they do it with as grovelling a flight, as though 


But if that be true, that means that experience is’ 
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their object were to dive into abysmal depths, and there find 
congenial rest. Mr. Lowell, on the contrary, has always 
something pleasant to say, and the terrible monotony of after- 
dinner speeches has been sensibly broken since he became the 
Minister of the United States in England. We trust that the 
exigencies of American parties will long permit of his remain- 
ing among us. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Lowell was the guest of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and he had to propose, “The Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom and of: the whole 
world.” There are things without number to be said about 
commerce, but it is not very easy to pick out something that 
will be pertinent to the subject and yet not wearisome to the 
listener. Men who have risen to the top of the commercial 
tree, and are no longer anxious as to their ability to remain 
there, do not care to hear speeches in praise of Free-trade or 
demonstrations that bimetallism is a heresy. After a good 
dinner, provided that their digestions are pretty good, even the 
thought of a double standard no longer vexes. What they 
like best is to be gently flattered and a little puzzled, 
and Mr, Lowell’s speech answered both purposes. It was in 
the nature of a complimentary conundrum. It implied that 
commerce conferred a particular benefit upon the human race, 
and it left his audience wondering,—at least, we fancy it must 
have done so,—what connection there could be between the 
thing that gives and the thing given? If Mr. Lowell had 
enlarged on the obvious benefits that commerce confers on the 
world, he would have been no better than any other after- 
dinner speaker. He would have paid his audience the 
expected compliment, but he would not have furnished 
them with the unexpected interest. That commerce makes 
nations rich, that it supplies them with the material advan- 
tages of life,—these and the like statements would have pre- 
sented no difficulty. But Mr. Lowell took quite another 
ground for his glorification of commerce. ‘The great com- 
mercial States have been centres of civilisation, and centres of 
those forces which keep civilisation from becoming stupid. I 
do not say which is the post and which the propter in this 
inference, but I do say that the two things have been almost 
invariably associated.” That is a very pretty thesis, and one 
which would support a great deal of argument on both sides. 
Only it would be necessary, in the first instance, to define the 
converse of “ stupid.” A force which keeps nations from becom- 
ing stupidisa force which keeps them,—what? Lively, cultured, 
wise? Each of these terms is sometimes used as implying the 
opposite to stupid, and the truth of Mr. Lowell’s statement 
will, in a measure, depend upon the choice the interpreter 
makes between them. “Lively” is, perhaps, the most commonly 
taken of the three, and it is also the one which Mr. Lowell 
would find it hardest to bring within his theory. The Irish 
are one great standing exception to it. Until lately, they were 
the liveliest people probably in Europe,—the most quick- witted, 
the most humorous, the most mirth-provoking, though not, per- 
haps, the most mirthful. Yet they were at the same time the least 
commercial people in Europe, the one which had least of this 
world’s goods, and gave out least of what it had. The Dutch, 
again, are an exception on the other side. They are among 
the most commercial of modern nations, but they are hardly 
the liveliest. Indeed, their enemies—herein following a long 
tradition—would say that they were the least lively. If, on 
the other hand, we take the opposite to stupid to be wise or 
cultured, both these instances answer Mr. Lowell’s purpose 
fairly well. The Irish have not shown much wisdom as 
regards the things that make for national prosperity, and its 
absence has mainly been due to having so very little to be 
wise about. How can a nation which has no manufactures 
and an unsuitable land system be very wise in the conduct of 
life ? The Dutch, on the other hand, are pre-eminently wise ; 
wise in agriculture, wise in trade, wise in politics. If they 
had not been wise in the first two respects, they would pro- 
bably not have had the opportunity to show themselves wise 
in the third; and if they had had no commerce and no ac- 
cumulated wealth, their agricultural and commercial skill would 
have remained hidden beneath a bushel. Or, if culture be 
taken as the antithesis to stupid, Venice and the Italian towns 
will sustain Mr, Lowell’s argument. Culture requires leisure, 
a leisured class requires realised wealth, and realised wealth is 
commonly acquired in commerce. 

There is another aspect of Mr. Lowell’s riddle which may 
have exercised the diners at the Cannon-Street Hotel a little 
less pleasantly. Given that it is true of nations that commerce 

eeps them from becoming stupid, is it equally true of indi- 
Viduals? Is a commercial man more lively, or wiser, or more 





cultured than his neighbours? If you are a guest at a man’s 
dinner-party, do your spirits rise or fall if you hear that you 
are to sit between a wool merchant and a stockbroker? If 
you were given the choice of sitting instead between a Civil Ser- 
vant and a dramatic author, would you avail yourself of the alter- 
native, or let it pass? These be hard questions toanswer. Indeed, 
we are rather inclined to think that they have no answer, that the 
wise guest, if he knows nothing more of his neighbours than 
their callings in life, will let things take their chance. We 
have known stockbrokers who were very lively—hostile critics 
said too lively—and charitable friends have certainly attributed 
the excess to the bad influence of “‘the House.” But woe be 
to the man who thinks that a stockbroker is necessarily lively! 
He will surely find some day that nature knows a rule chiefly 
as an occasion for exceptions. Culture, indeed, is sometimes 
a characteristic of men engaged in commerce ; living instances 
will at once occur to every reader. But is it not a character- 
istic of them rather in right of the wealth that commerce brings 
with it, than of the occupation it affords them? We are not 
sure that this is the case, for some men have thought that 
their trade rendered something of the same service to their in- 
tellectual work that Gibbon’s Militia experiences did to the 
“Decline and Fall.” But more commonly, we suspect, it is 
the leisure, the absence of care, the means of making researches 
of all kinds which accompany realised wealth, that make com- 
merce the ally of culture. Commerce, that is, is a cause of 
culture in the future—in the third or fourth generation— 
rather than a cause of culture in the present. While the 
fabric is in building, it makes too severe a demand on the 
energies of the workman to allow of his being diverted to any 
other pursuit. And as to practical wisdom, is it profanity to 
say that so far as our observation has extended, bankers, 
merchants, and the like are neither better nor worse than 
other people ? 








CARDINAL NEWMAN ON INSPIRATION. 

ARDINAL NEWMAN, in the very interesting paper which 
opens the February number of the Nineteenth Century, 

has carefully defined what Roman Catholics mean by the 
inspiration of Scripture, so far as an individual Roman Catholi¢ 
can define what the Church to which he belongs has not yet 
fully drawn out. He only glances at the difficulties to which 
Protestants are liable, when they accept a divine revelation on 
the one hand, but deny, on the other hand, that there is any 
sure and unerring external guide in the discrimination of what 
the limits and scope of that revelation really are, for his subject 
is not in any degree controversial, but solely expository of the 
obligations to which, as he understands, every one who joins the 
Roman Catholic Church, subjects himself. But he does 
glance at the difficulties of our side of the case, and it is 
worth while to recall what these are before dealing with those 
which appear to us to attach to the hypothesis of an infallible 
Church. The difficulty of accepting as divine, arevelation of which 
the books of Scripture contain the history, but a history which 
may be understood in one way by one interpreter and in another 
way by another interpreter, and a considerable portion of which 
may be rejected on external or internal evidence as inaccurate by 
a third interpreter, is obvious enough. As the Cardinal justly 
enough says, nothing is more difficult than to combine the 
belief in a divine superintendence of the whole history with the 
admission that its record is contained in miscellaneous fragments 
by all sorts of different persons, some of whom tell you that they 
have constructed their narrative out of previous documents of 
which they say nothing more, and do not tell you that they have 
been divinely guided in their selection; while others are given 
with either wrong notes of authorship, or, at least, notes of 
an authorship so difficult to reconcile with the known 
facts, that the most orthodox scholars profess their be- 
lief that the authorship assigned is mistaken. It is 
no easy matter, we say, to combine a profound belief in a 
communication by God of matters the most important that can 
be imagined to the soul of man, with the recognition of this frag- 
mentary and apparently almostaccidental record. Cardinal New- 
man, for instance, lays it down as more than probable that the 
original Scriptures of the Jews suffered much loss and injury 
during the captivity and under the persecution of Antiochus, so 
that even of the divinely inspired record some portion has been per- 
mitted by Providence to be lost. It is clear, then, that this divine 
treasure is preserved to us in earthen vessels, which are liable to 
be broken and the contents spilled. If this be so, what is to pre- 
vent these documents from being regarded even by believers in the 
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Revelation, as other works of literature are regarded,—as some- 
thing quite unfixed, to which one man may assign one drift and 
another another, so that even of the believers in Revelation no two 
shall entirely agree as to what that revelation really is P Cardinal 
Newman argues that,—* Surely, if the revelations and lessons in 
Scripture are addressed to us personally and practically, the pre- 
sence among us of a formal judge and standing expositor of its 
words is imperative. It is antecedently unreasonable to suppose 
that a book so complex, so unsystematic, in parts so obscure, the 
outcome of so many minds, times, and places, should be given us 
from above without the safeguard of some authority ; as if it could 
possibly from the nature of the case interpret itself. Its inspira- 
tion does but guarantee its truth, not its interpretation. How are 
private readers positively to distinguish what is didactic and 
what is historical, what is fact and what is vision, what is 
allegorical and what is literal, what is idiomatic and what 
is grammatical, what is enunciated formally and what occurs 
obiter, what is only temporary and what is of lasting 
obligation? Such is our natural anticipation, and it is 
only too exactly justified in the events of the last three 
centuries, in the many countries where private judgment on 
the text of Scripture has prevailed. The gift of inspiration 
requires as its complement the gift of infallibility.” Of course, 
that does state a great difficulty. Protestants and Anglicans 
alike admit that as a matter of fact, men who are equally 
impressed with the belief that God exists, and has revealed 
himself in the story of the Hebrew people, differ in the most 
startling way, where they accept no final human authority on 
the subject, as to what the burden and drift of that revelation is. 
Some reject one book of Scripture, and some another; some one 
doctrine which appears to be assumed in Scripture, and some 
another; some believe our Lord to be God, and some a mere 
human being with supernatural endowments ; some believe him a 
human being without supernatural endowments; some reject the 
Old-Testament miracles, and some reject all miracles; and very 
many reject a large proportion of the history with which these 
miracles are interwoven, and there is no authority amongst us 
who can say, ‘There you are wrong; you are rejecting revela- 
tion itself; you have no right to be called a believer in divine 
revelation, and ought to associate with those who reject it.’ 
This is all quite true, and no honest Protestant or Anglican will 
deny the fact that this is strange and mysterious, and does 
threaten the very existence of the Christian Church as an in- 
stitution formed to spread the knowledge of God. 


But now look at the difficulties on the other side, which seem 
to us to be still more, we might truly say far more, overwhelm- 
ing. What has the Roman Catholic believer to hold? He has 
to hold that though the Church is infallible, it has to gather its 
first evidences of what Revelation means from the testimony of 
those fallible Christians whom it calls “the Fathers.” “Though 
the fathers were not inspired,” says Cardinal Newman, “ yet 
their united testimony is of supreme authority.” Well, but 
what does united testimony mean? The Cardinal has himself 
told us, in another place, that on the question of baptism some 
of the weightiest Fathers of the Church took for generations 
together the wrong side, the side that Rome afterwards ad- 
judged to be erroneous, and contrary to Revelation. So that 
the first duty of the infallible Church, in deciding on what is 
and what is not Revelation, is to go over the evidence of a 
number of fallible witnesses, some of the weightiest of whom 
may be wholly in the wrong. In the next place, the Church 
has decided that writers are inspired who, if inspired, have 
been inspired to suggest to all ordinary judgments that they 
are not inspired,—surely a very difficult conception, which 
almost presents to us the inspiring spirit as directly tempt- 
ing us to doubt. ‘“ Ecclesiasticus ” is one of the inspired books 
of Scripture, according to the Roman Catholic Canon. But 
Cardinal Newman himself quotes the author of Ecclesiasticus 
as entreating his readers to “come with benevolence” to his 
work, and “ to make excuse for coming short in the composition 
of words.” “ Surely,” says Cardinal Newman, “if at the very 
time he wrote he had known it, he would, like other inspired 
men, have said, ‘ thus saith the Lord,’ or what was equivalent 
to it.” That seems to us unanswerable. And yet the Roman 
Church is bound to hold that the author of Ecclesiasticus 
was, because really inspired, inspired to suggest to those who 
should read him, doubts of his own inspiration, Again ;— 
the Church has never decided that the accuracy of all the 
smaller items of fact, such as what concern the dog of Tobias, or 
the cloak of St. Paul, or the wine recommended to Timothy, is 


guaranteed, and some of the best Roman Catholic authorities 
though they will not justify the suspicion of error even in such 
minute facts, do not incline to condemn all who regard these 
minutis as purely human enclaves in an inspired book. But 
what can better represent the difficulty of the position than that 
after insisting on the inspiration of Scripture as regards all 
matters of fact which touch faith and doctrine, the Church 
should admit that Scripture may err on smaller matters of 
fact which may or may not involve either? For the difficulty of 
this position is that it must be extended even to chronological 
order,—which may very well involve faith and doctrine, 
Cardinal Newman admits that the order of events in St, 
Matthew's Gospel is not generally regarded by Catholic criticg 
as the true order; in fact, they suppose that St. Matthew, 
though inspired, paid little attention to the order of the events 
which he narrated, and* often massed them in groups which 
would mislead us as to the chronology. Surely that is a very 
great concession, indeed, as regards the difficulty of main. 
taining the inspiration of the book in any sense, as distinguished 
from the inspiration of the author; yet Cardinal Newman admits 
that the Church has ruled that the books, no less than the 
authors, are in some sense inspired. 

On the whole, is there not far less difficulty in assuming that 
God, in revealing himself to fallible beings, has left us with no 
human guide better than our own consciences, ourown judgments, 
our own collective efforts, as they are overruled by him, in all sin- 
cere efforts to reach his truth and to find out what he has and 
what he has not revealed, and that gradually he will overrule those 
efforts so as to enable us to attain a sufficient clearness and 
certainty for all purposes of duty and trust,—than in assuming 
that there is a human power which has final authority in these 
matters, but which has so exerted that authority as to rule 
that the most glaring apparent contradictions have been 
separately inspired? For, on this assumption, it must 
be the very first principle of a true interpretation of Scrip- 
ture to lay down that divine inspiration may intentionally 
put the most serious difficulties in the way of unsophisticated 
minds, otherwise eager and anxious to submit themselves to its 
guidance. 





GALES AND HURRICANES. 


E wish some great meteorologist would tell the world, 

with a certain precision and in figures which cannot be 
coloured for effect, what the difference of force between a gale 
like that of Saturday-Sunday and an average tropical hurricane 
really is. The facts must be well known to him, and they are 
exceedingly obscure to the public, which either neglects or ex- 
aggerates all tropical phenomena. No man who has resided in 
the tropics for any time ever faces a gale in England or France 
without a feeling that, disastrous as the latter may be, and 
terrifying as it sometimes is, it is nothing when compared with 
even an ordinary hurricane in the tropics. There is an intensity 
of will in the latter, an impression of conscious malignity wholly 
wanting in the former. A gale cannot rouse your temper as a 
typhoon will. When, however, he expresses this opinion in 
public, as he invariably does, and is challenged about it by 
neighbours, who are vexed by his assumption of special and 
superior experience, he is often perplexed to give evidence of his 
thesis, and usually ends by some anecdote of an isolated or 
exceptional occurrence, which his neighbours believe to be a 
gross exaggeration, or even a pure invention. How, in- 
deed, is the poor traveller to prove his case? ‘The broad 
facts revealed under cross-examination do not seem to 
establish his theory, and the special facts which would estab- 
lish it are either disbelieved, or if the evidence is too strong—as, 
for instance, the evidence for the awful weight of a storm-wave 
is—are set down as being somehow beside the question. The facts 
that a storm-wave in Europe seldom does more than destroy 4 
jetty, and that a storm-wave on the night of October 31st, 1876, 
did in the Bay of Bengal sweep a large county, and destroy 
nearly half-a-million of human beings, are not fairly con- 
trasted, but the tropical disaster is set down almost en- 
tirely to differences in the lie of the soil. Asked if the 
hurricane sweeps away brick houses, the traveller is obliged 
to say “No,” the patent fact being that cities in Asia, 
if built of stone or brick, stand through ages of tempest, 
just as they do here. European houses are no more blown 
down in Calcutta, or Madras, or Hong Kong, than they 
are blown down in London or Dover; while native struc- 
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live on as if architects never heard of wind. .A meteoro- 
logist would say that a Burmese pagoda was often built pur- 

ly to catch wind, but the hurricanes of a century sweep 
over it, and the temple stands, and the priests regard its 
strength as quite sufficient. Thousands of temples in Bengal 
have projecting eaves, which a cyclone ought to lift into the air, 
pat does not. If the storms are so awful, why does not Cal- 
eutta, which is all of brick, and not much better built to resist 
wind than a London suburb, perish oncea year ? If the traveller 
gays all roofs are made flat, lest the wind should tear them off, he 
is told that this is for another reason, to allow of a secluded yet 
airy promenade; and, indeed, the statement is not worth much, 
for buildings without flat roofs stand the gales very well. If 
he says the wind can blow shutters inwards, he is told 
that the hinges must be bad; and if he points to the 
trees levelled by the storm, he is requested to go into 
Windsor Great Park just after a gale, and asked if a jungle 
or forest is ever cleared totally away. It never is, and therein 
lies one more perplexity. Why, under the worst tropical 
horricane, does so much survive? Bengal Proper, for 
instance, is swept every two or three years by a true cyclone, 
before which, as it seems to those who see it, nothing can 
live, which strikes paths through the forest as broad and 
visible as if a steam-roller driven by supernatural force 
had passed crashing along, and which blows men and 
cattle off their feet as if they were chips. Yet Bengal 
in the same districts is one hardly broken mass of orchards 
or fruit jungles, and they are rarely hurt, so rarely, that 
fruit-culture goes on from decade to decade as a safe and 
profitable industry. In 1850, the writer saw a mighty cedar 
bodily lifted into the air, and next day examined a section of the 
broken trunk, in which all fibres had been twisted, yet a fruit 
orchard thirty yards off almost entirely escaped. How could 
that fact, which is not only past denial, but past discussion, be 
true, if the cyclones of Bengal were so dreadful as they are 
described to be P 


Some part of the difference in the impression created by gales 
and hurricanes is due, no doubt, to terror. An English gale does 
not frighten men unless, as sometimes happens, it rocks an upper 
story till the beds shake, as a tropical hurricane does. Itis not, 
to begin with, accompanied by so much electrical disturbance. 
Ina cyclone in Bengal, the rush of the wind is accompanied by 
what seem, and usually are, discharges of thunder-bolts, visible 
balls of fire, rushing downward with a sharp, cracking roar— 
very unlike, we may remark in passing, the roar of artillery, to 
which it is compared, resembling rather the clang of iron upon 
iron, or the breaking of something in the heavens—which strike 
the buildings, often fatally, within sight. The chance of the 
bolt, which is by no means a remote one, does not soothe 
the nerves; and if the discharges have continued, as often 
happens, for five or six hours, the watcher, perhaps with 
a shivering household round him, is in no condition to 
observe scientifically, or, indeed, to do anything except wait 
with a certain doggedness, and that rising of the temper 
which a true hurricane often provokes. The noise is so 
exasperating, and the wind does seem so devilish in its malice. 
It does not blow and then leave off, leave off and then blow 
again, as it does here; but keeps on blowing with a steady, per- 
sistent, maddening rush, which is more like the sway of the tide 
against you when you are half-drowned, than the action of any- 
thing which in Europe we call wind. We suppose the rush is 
not quite continuous, for the distinct and shattering blows on 
the walls which seem to accompany it must really be part of 
it, and indicate gusts; but there never is a moment while the 
hurricane lasts when the opening of a shutter or a door would 
not be followed by the entrance of what seems not wind, but an 
invisible battering-ram. The writer once saw a shutter in- 
cautiously loosened while a hurricane was high, and pressing 
outside like a hydraulic press. In an instant, not only were the 
shutters blown in and himself flung down as by a heavy weight, 
but the open door of a large wardrobe standing against the wall 
was blown off its hinges as if struck by a machine. It had 
not six inches to recede, and the hinges must have been literally 
crushed out. The struggle with the continuous impact of a 
blind force of this kind, pressing inwards for hours, is very 
terrifying, for no experience will make you believe in the re- 
sisting power of the walls. It seems as if they must come down, 
and if they do, you may be dead in five seconds, or worse still, 
stand suddenly alone in the world. The imprisonment, too, 
1s nearly perfect. A hurricane will last sometimes twenty 








hours, and during that time there is no five minutes during which 
you can walk ten yards. If you face the wind, it strangles 
you, literally and actually rendering respiration impossible ; 
and as you turn round, you are thrown sharply down. There - 
is nothing for it but crawling, and that is difficult, for whatever 
the scientific explanation may be, it is quite certain that the 
vertical edge of a tropical hurricane comes, in its full strength, 
much lower down, nearer the earth, than that of an English 
gale. All the while, moreover, we repeat for the third time—for 
after all, itis in this that the special horror of a hurricane consists 
—the watcher retains, ever rising higher and more resistless, that 
notion of the deliberate malice of the elements, of being 
attacked by them, of suffering from the spite and anger of some 
sentient will, which is at once hostile and perverse. You are 
fighting, while it lasts, not enduring. This is not the impression 
of an imaginative or over-sensitive man. It is strongly felt by 
children, who sometimes grow ill with the fatigue of a storm which 
has not touched their bodies, but has roused all their energies in 
“resistance” of hours; while among adults it is nearly univer- 
saland so strong, that very good men indeed have been known to 
lose control of themselves, and break into wrathful cursing at 
the wind, which, nevertheless, was still outside. The terror a 
hurricane creates will not, however, wholly account for the 
universal impression of observers that the force of a tropical 
hurricane, as compared with a European gale, is scientifically 
underrated. There is a force in the former beyond the apparent 
difference in pace, a driving strength, persistent and prolonged, 
which we have never seen thoroughly accounted for. Can the 
mass of the rushing air be perceptibly weightier, though the 
pace is not much more rapid, or are its blows directed through a 
different medium? A bullet will not strike hard through a very 
fleet sheet of water. Just before a cyclone, that marvellous 
clearness of the tropical atmosphere which always so developes 
eyesight, enabling the short-sighted to see, and making all 
edges so painfully distinct, is highly exaggerated, till it 
seems as if a veil were lifted, and you could see to double or 
treble the usual range. Is not the air so clarified positively 
thinner than in the North, till the mass of air invading it rushes 
on with less resistance, and therefore with a heavier impact ? 
Or is that a hopelessly unscientific description of what is, 
nevertheless, the special fact, which, to the experienced, is the 
most peremptory warning to clear decks and close port-holes 
for what will be a sharp action, lasting through the night ? 
When in the tropics you can see twice as far as you ought, run 
to the barometer. 





CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 
E have recently been occupied in the attempt to answer 
the question whether that scheme of society known as 
Socialism derives any special sanction from Christianity. We 
would to-day return upon the relation between politics and re- 
ligion from a wider point of view, and attempt to answer the ques- 
tion which several recent utterances must have suggested to our 
readers,—In what relation does political duty stand to Christian 
teaching? The noble protest against the notion that religion 
stands out of relation to political duty, which was elicited from the 
Warden of Keble College, by Mr. Harrison’s account of the Posi- 
tivist worship in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, must have 
met with a welcome from many who felt indignant at having it 
assumed that this was a specially Christian notion : although they 
may have been quite ready to allow both that the behaviour of 
many Christians has encouraged it, and also that the behaviour 
of most Positivists is an excellent rebuke to it. And the wish 
recently expressed in Mr. Seeley’s lectures on the “ Expansion 
of England ” that history should become more political, must 
have carried many thoughts in the same direction, if not 
exactly tothe same goal. How far can those who consider that 
the most important truth is that which concerns the relation of 
God to man join in the wish that a record of human life should 
ally itself with the political spirit ? 

It must be admitted at once that if by Christianity we 
mean something of divine origin, and if by Politics we 
mean a theory of the relation between the governors and 
the governed, the idea that any connection exists between 
these two things would be confuted by history. There 
is no disputable theory of government which has not been 
defended by true Christians, and also opposed by them, at 
some time or other. If we confine our attention to our own 
time, it is, of course, possible to fancy that some such connection 
exists. We live on the edge of a great uprising against authority 
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which was combined with a rejection of Christianity, and it is 
natural that two things opposed together should be remembered 
together ; but if we had lived in the England of 200 years ago, we 
should have seen an uprising against authority which was com- 
bined with a strong and marked assertion of Christianity, and 
should have been inclined to look upon religious enthusiasm as 
dangerous to civil order and secular rule rather than to liberty. 
And if in the fifteen centuries since Christianity was dominant 
it has oftener been in alliance with the spirit of authority than 
the spirit of freedom, that fact tells us nothing whatever of its 
own character, only of the tendency of mankind to mix the 
assertion of truth with claims for their own authority. About 
the result of any scheme of government Christian men are, it 
is plain, promised no supernatural illumination. They may be 
mistaken about what tends to true Liberty, as they may be 
mistaken about what tends to true Order. But they are as 
much the less Christians if they fail in sympathy with liberty, 
asif they fail in sympathy with order. We cannot say that 
one principle is more sacred than the other. The Christian 
teacher should most urgently insist on that, whichever it be, 
which Christians are most likely to forget, and he may be as 
much mistaken on that point as any one else may. 


Nevertheless, to allow that Christianity had no influence on 
politics would be simply to allow that Christianity was false, 
Does our duty to our neighbour need a Jess potent sanction 
when its object changes from one to many? Do we require a 
divine wisdom to enlighten us as to the duties which concern 
the happiness of two or three, and can we dispense with it when 
we come to duties which concern the happiness of millions ? 
The question answers itself. If a man be not a better citizen 
for being a Christian, then Christianity is a dream. It 
might be argued, with much plausibility, and not without 
some truth, that no other relation affords so sure a test of a 
man’s moral condition as does that which he holds to the 
community of which he forms a part. Before we condemn 
a man who has failed, however unquestionably, as son or 
husband, we have to learn the character of the other member 
of the relation; but if he is a bad citizen, he cannot ex- 
pect the community to divide the blame with him. We 
do not mean to deny that other points in the comparison 
suggest an opposite conclusion; but still it is true, on the 
whole, that while few duties are so important as _ political 
duties, there are none in which a man’s responsibility is so abso- 
lute, as far as it goes. To ask whether political duty should be 
influenced by religion is like asking whether Scotland is a part 
of Great Britain. But if we defined Great Britain as stopping 
short at Edinburgh, and Scotland as bounded on the south by 
the Grampians, Scotland would form no part of Great Britain. 
And the ordinary conception of Christianity is not a more 
shrunken fragment of the region which that word should 
mark out than is the ordinary conception of politics. 
“General Christians,” as Lord Palmerston called them, are no 
better illustrations of the meaning of Christianity, than is the 
ordinary Tory or Radical of that science which deals with the 
duties of acitizen. Our participation in the relations of civil 
life varies greatly, but not more than our participation in in- 
dividual relations does, and it would not be easy to decide which 
are the most important of the two. Conceive, for instance, the 
change that would come over the world if only one single 
political duty were rightly fulfilled, if no one either gave or 
withheld his gift for any needy claimant without a sense of 
responsibility. So miserably has the very idea of politics 
shrunk, that it will sound odd to reckon our duty to the poor as 
a political duty ; yet of all the duties that belong to a polity, 
surely it is the one to which ordinary individuals would do best 
to give heed. 

We are far from urging that the ordinary meaning of 
Politics refers to something unimportant. It may be the 
duty of every man of influence to stand by that party whose 
principles, on the whole, he deems nearest the truth, and whose 
influence, on the whole, appears to him most useful to the com- 
munity. And the struggle between the two armies whose 
watchwords are respectively “ Freedom” and “ Order,” however 
we may regret it, is one which we are forced to regard as a 
permanent incident of national life. Although between the 
ideas of freedom and of order themselves there is no opposition, 
yet, as the whole of history shows us that the men who make 
each of these things their object are actually enlisted under 
different banners, this battle seems a part of the system of 
things, which we have to accept and make the best of. Loyalty 





to a Party is;in many cases, a duty; and there is no doubt 
that it may be sacrificed to many things much lower than 
itself. But it may be at once confessed that this is a 
duty which Christianity tends to make more difficult, 
Christian belief has no tendency to endow a man either with 
political knowledge or political ability, any more than it has a 
tendency to endow him with arithmetical accuracy. It makeg 
him wish to be an honest man, and, so far, it helps him to keep 
his accounts accurately,—and that wish is a real help. And go 
it is a real help towards party loyalty, to a certain extent. But 
a religious faith tends to increase the claimants on a man’s 
loyalty ; and no true claimant to loyalty—and we fully allow 
the claim—comes so low down in the scale as a party does. No 
kind of valid claim is so much subject to revision from the side 
of considerations that spring from Christian ground. Christ- 
ianity is, in reference to what many people call politics, a dis. 
turbing element. The attitude which a profoundly Christian 
mind is apt to take towards party questions was well illus- 
trated in all the political utterances of Mr. Maurice. He 
would always seek for the true principle at the root of 
any outgrowth of party feeling, would point out the dis. 
tortion to which it was liable, and the failure which awaited 
it just so far as it admitted any influence from this dis. 
tortion, and there he would stop. He never led his hearers 
to see that one side was right and the other wrong. And that 
is just what a politician has to see,—a politician, that is to say, 
in this narrow sense of the word, which we are obliged to give 
in to, even while we protest against it. 

However, in all this there is nothing specially characteristic 
of Christianity, except so far as Christianity has been the moral 
faith which men have felt most earnestly. All such faith 
originates sympathies and beliefs which tend to confuse and 
trouble party union. The very protest from which we have 
taken our text fully allows that Christians owe to Comtists a 
most valuable reminder of that side of their political duties, 
however we name it, by which party feeling is cast into the 
shade. No body of men have done more to uphold the claims 
on politicians of “morality touched with emotion” than the 
Positivists have; and if they have not had to meet the accusa- 
tion of “ humanitarianism,” “ want of patriotism,” and the like, 
it is only because it has not been felt worth while to make it. 
They have shown the truest patriotism in urging the duties of 
their country on those who represent its external action, and are 
as much bound to consider its duties as each one of us is to con- 
sider our own duties; but they have shown also exactly that 
interference of religious feeling with party feeling which pro- 
vokes most hostility on the part of politicians. We may call it 
religious feeling, since it is their religion, though its object is 
humanity ; and we may call the feeling with which it interferes 
party feeling, though its object is a country; for patriotism 
sinks to the level of party feeling when our country is regarded 
as a corporate being with claims, and without duties. And if 
Christians had been as true to their creed as Positivists had 
been to theirs (they are no worse men, but the task has been 
more difficult), they would have been better politicians 
in the larger sense, and worse in the narrower sense. 
Humanity is not the object of their worship. But it is 
the object of sympathies touched with new life from their 
creed, and of duties taking a new sanction from the same 
source. Who can doubt, for instance, that if Christianity had 
been a living, predominant influence, the anti-slavery move- 
ment would have been a distinctly Church movement? And 
who doubts now, whatever be his political creed, that the aboli- 
tion of slavery was a great political step, and that every one 
who helped it on was not only a better Christian, but a better 
politician,—a soldier fighting on the right side, even if you mean 
by the right side nothing but the side which is going to win ? 
At the same time, it must have happened more than once that 
this question weakened a party, even when a party was working 
for good. Nothing in Macaulay’s prosperous life is so interest- 
ing as the sacrifices which he made to his father’s principles, but 
at the time it must have seemed to many, and, perhaps, sometimes 
even to himself, as if he were sacrificing not so much his interest 
to his duty, as his political feeling to his personal feeling. Yet 
now there is no act of his life which would be felt so con- 
spicuously right, in a political sense, by every one. 

There is no subject which more distinctly exhibits the difference 
between the amalgam of Christian belief with ecclesiastical feel- 
ing which represents Christianity to the world, and its true 
spirit, as the history of slavery does. We must confess that 
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there have been men who would have laid down their lives 
to make other men Christians, and did all they could to 
keep them slaves; perhaps this must be said, for instance, 
of Whitefield. Of course, the very motives which make men 
cowardly about giving offence and careful of preserving their in- 
fluence take strength from sources that call themselves Christian. 
But there can be no doubt in an unprejudiced mind what has 
been the influence of Christianity on slavery. “Ce n’est pas 
Spartacus quia supprimé l’esclavage, c’est bien plutot Blandine,” 
says a historian whose testimony to anything Christian will not 
be received with suspicion,—M. Renan. It is surprising that 
that tribute to the martyred slave-girl has not aroused more 
attention. It is a tribute not to this or that form of Christianity, 
but to the teaching of Jesus. He said, “ Resist not evil.” We 
say, “ That is an unpractical, exaggerated doctrine; we must pare 
down its meaning to some much smaller, before we can make 
any use of it. M. Renan says this was the teaching that 
put an end to slavery. .A pagan hero refused to be “ butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,” fired his oppressed brethren with the 
passion for liberty, and taught slaves to die in the strength of that 
passion. We cannot say that the genius and courage which it 
taxed the utmost strength of Rome to subdue did anything 
towards ending slavery. The quelled revolt of Spartacus 
rivetted the chains of his brethren, sharpened the scourge under 
which they groaned, and hardened against them the heart of the 
most humane of the Romans. Then came a faith which appealed 
with special promise to the slave, which offered duties he could 
fulfil and rights that he could claim; he accepted it, he believed 
the words of Christ literaily, he feared not them which could 
kill the body, and after that had no more they could do; he 
accepted death and torture at their hands with unresist- 
amg hope, and when the storm of persecution was past 
slavery hud become impossible. Slaves had taught freemen 
how to die, they were enrolled among the Saints, and it was im- 
possible that humanity could continue to recognise a distinction 
which was thrown into the shade as much by common memories 
as by common hopes. We do not say that this is the way all 
historians would narrate the facts, but certainly the one from 
whom we have taken this view is not a prejudiced advocate of 
Christianity. 


The records of history might be made to yield very different 
‘answers to our question, no doubt. The worst crimes it com- 
memorates have been committed in the service of something 
that the criminals sincerely believed to be Christianity, and it is 
no unnatural inference to conclude that its teachings were not 
intended to be applied to the region where they were capable of 
so hideous a distortion. Attimes every Christian student of his- 
tory must have felt an enormous relief in turning from modern to 
ancient history, and escaping from the atmosphere of something 
which calls itself by the name of his faith, but which must have 
seemed to him more nearly a complete antithesis to everything to 
which his faith bears witness than any kind of belief and feeling 
that was in the world before it existed. And then, of course, it 
is easy to go on to the wish that men should live politically as 
they did live before it existed, that the whole world of. political 
relation should remain as untouched by the aims associated with 
Christianity as is the life of the men one reads of in Thucydides. 
At times, indeed, it appears as if this aim were to be realised in 
our day. We do not believe it can be realised in any day. 
But what we may say decidedly is that it will be something new 
in the world if it ever does come to pass that Christianity gives 
no colour to political life. History shows us an endless com- 
plexity of alliance between Christian feeling and that against 
which Christian feeling should be a perpetual struggle ; but the 
modern idea of private life regulated by one code, and public 
‘dy another,—this, whatever else there is to be said for it, is not 
a conception that can be illustrated from the life of the past. 
History may help us to understand how it arose. The Church 
‘was born in an age when civil virtue was as impossible as to an 
individual is filial piety in old age. It became the rival, not the 
ally, of a life which was younger than itself. A national life 
grew up beneath its shelter, and was not easily recognised as 
its equal. Yet it is the most theological of all poets, and 
the one in whom the spirit of the Middle Ages is most 
completely expressed, who gives a most emphatic sanction 
to the belief that these powers are equals. No ideal of 
life is more political than Dante’s. The Emperor and 
the Pope are correlative authorities, performing functions 
equally sacred, alike agents in giving Christendom a unity 
which in this medival ideal it was to possess in a much higher 





degree than our modern thinkers dare to dream of. From this 
point of view, the modern condition of a congeries of States 
struggling through some vague conceptions of international law 
to attain a certain approximation to the organic unity which 
was, according to the earlier view, to be something coherent and 
definite, would appear an enormous retrogression, a process the 
very reverse of Evolution. It may be said that this ideal was 
never realised; nevertheless, it remains an important fact that 
it existed. The religious conception of European civilisation 
was a far more organic thing than is that of our secular age. 
And whether or not any one can hope for the return of any - 
similar ideal, whether or not we may believe that faith shall 
ever again be a bond of national union, we must surely allow 
that in this function it has no obvious rival; and that the 
unity of Christendom, if it is not to be achieved by Christian 
faith, seems likely, from all we can see, to remain a mere dream. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MILES PLATTING JUDGMENT. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”’]} 

Sir,—There is not much fear, as you cynically hint in your 
article this week, of the Evangelicals or Broad Churchmen 
being treated to the same measure which the Bishop of Man- 
chester and the Judicial Committee delight in meting to the 
Ritualists. The cries of “ Freedom of conscience” and “ Religious 
liberty ” are, as we see in France, unhappily quite consistent 
with persecution of a hated religion. 

The Bishop of Mauchester is, no doubt, perfectly conscientious 
in his persecution of the Miles Platting clergy and congregation. 
So, no doubt, were Queen Mary and the Holy Office in their 
persecutions. The Bishop sees nothing intolerable in claiming 
liberty to violate the undoubted ritual law of the Church him- 
self, to encourage the omission of the Athanasian Creed and the 
celebration of evening communions—the one in direct opposition 
tothe Rubric, the other to the unvarying tradition of the Church 
—while he persecutes those who worship asthe Ornaments Kubric 
certainly seems to allow, and as the late Sir John Coleridge, 
among countless other distinguished lawyers, with all the argu- 
ments before them, declared that it does allow. Beitso. But 
I would respectfully remind the Bishop and his sympathisers 
that the persecuted in this case are. neither schoolboys, nor even 
pupil-teachers, and that in the face of the very high legal opinion 
in their favour, to say nothing of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, the Ritualists are not in the least likely to give up 
their religious liberty, nor are the historical High-Church party 
any more likely to desert them in their battle for the ancient re- 
formed worship of the Church of England. Moreover, Providence 
has been pleased to make them masters of the situation, and they 
will deserve all those evils which the craft and subtilty of their 
persecutors may work against them, if they fail to seize their 
opportunity. The Nonconformists and a great number of other 
electors are claiming their share as citizens in the property locked 
up in mortmain for centuries past for religions purposes, and which 
was so devoted when all Englishmen were Churchmen. The 
moment we get an extended county suffrage, disendowment 
will become a very practical question indeed. Let the 
Ritualists at once decline to have anything whatever to do with 
maintaining the Establishment, which alone makes their per- 
secution possible. ‘They will be wise to keep aloof from all 
“ Church defence ” movements,—to support living agencies and 
mission-rooms in the hands of trustees, but to have nothing to 
do with fabrics to be handed over to the control of Parliament, 
and ultimately to be made “ parish” property. They will get 
very good terms under the new régime, or failing that, they are 
quite strong enough to make a start for themselves. The ex- 
perience of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and St. Peter’s, London Docks, 
is a happy augury for them, even in “ Outcast London.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aw Historicat High CuvurcuMman. 





THE COPE IN CATHEDRALS. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In your issue of this day’s date you write of the Bishop 
of Manchester,—* It is notorious that he has never worn a cope 
in his own Cathedral. It is notorious that the law requires him 
to wear a cope in his own Cathedral, in the performance of cer- 
tain rites.” If any such law exists, possibly it would affect me, 
no less than the Bishop of Manchester. Will you kindly inform 
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me to what law you allude, and where it is to be found?—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

January 26th, G. E. 

[Our correspondent ought to know the drift of the Ridsdale 
and Purchas judgments. In the first place, they decided that 
there was no option as to vestments, that all vestments permitted 
by the Ornaments Rubric are enjoined. Next, the Ridsdale 
judgment ruled that the following is the legal meaning of the 
Ornaments Rubric :—“ Provided always that such ornaments 
of the Church and of the ministers thereof shall be retained, 
and be in use, as were in this Church of England by authority 
of Parliament in the second year of King Edward VI, except 
that the surplice shall be used by the ministers of the Church 
at all times of their public ministrations; and the alb, vest- 
ment, or tunicle shall not be used, nor shall a cope be used, 
except at the ministration of the Holy Communion in Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches.” Both judgments, moreover, maintain 
that “the Advertisements ’ must be read into the Rubric. Now, 
the Advertisements say that “in the administration of the 
Holy Communion in Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches, the 
celebrant shall wear a cope.” —Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MORAL OF PERSECUTION IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.’’ | 

Srr,—A very few lines may be desirable to point the moral of 
the persecution which for the last fifteen years has divided the 
English Church into two hostile camps. What has been the 
result of the various confiicting judgments, of the contradictory 
Episcopal action, of the ten years’ siege of St. Alban’s, and the 
prosecutions of Messrs. Mackonochie, Green, and De la Rue ? 
Simply to damage Law Courts, Bishops (some Bishops, at 
least), and the Church of England alike, and to show that the 
only chance of its being able to do its really great national work 
lies in the hope that we may now agree to let each other alone, 
and each to follow our very different, but by no means neces- 
sarily inconsistent, lines. 

When I say that these wretched prosecutions (which are 
simply the work of an association of informers, to whom some 
of the Bishops have weakly yielded), have done harm to every 
one, I am doing little more than echoing your own remarks on 
the painfully inconsistent position in which they have placed 
one or two members of the Episcopate, as well as some of the 
leading Judges. What can, in the name of everything like con- 
sistency, be more unfortunate than the position in which the 
Parchas judgment has placed the head o! the Northern Pro- 
vince P '‘l'o have actually declared the law as a Judge, to have 
induced others to obey it, and then utterly to ignore and break 
it himself, is an amount of inconsistency which it falls to the 
lot of few men to commit,—nor is it much redeemed by an 
extreme readiness to exact the smallest tittle of the Law from 
others. And grieved as we are that a prelate like the Bishop 
of Manchester should have lent himself to the same course, and 
this against the last wishes of Archbishop ‘Tait, we must add 
that his perpetual assertion that he “ wears a cope” whenever 
he celebrates the Communion is a misuse of language of 
which Pascal could never have accused the most astute of the 
Jesuits. 

It may surely, then, be hoped that the sense that these pro- 
secutions only damage every one alike, is becoming keenly felt 
by all, and above all by the Bishops. In fact, there hardly 
remain two or three of the Bench who now back the Church 
Association, and would wish to restrict the large limits of the 
Church of England. For there are two points which the last 
ten years have brought out more distinctly than ever,—first 
that the religious emotions of the majority of devout persons are 
more drawn toarich and beautiful public worship now, than 
was ever the case before; and secondly, that we must be pre- 
pared to tolerate amongst us a large body of the best men and 
women, who, if not tolerated, would casily become Roman 
Catholics. You have yourself often dwelt with force on the last 
point. The Church of England is, both by its constitution and 
history, so large, that it must contain, if it is to last, one large 
section which has in it much of the Dissenter, and another 
which has great sympathies with the Church of Rome. 

If L add that I fully believe that these two great parties have 
each their appointed work, and that in holding them together 
will be shown the true wisdom of our spiritual rulers, as it will 
he the only safety of the Church, I supply my last reason for a 

confidence that these wretched prosecutions will be utterly dis- 


-value of those supplies. 











couraged by the good-sense and good-feeling of the wisest of 
our Bishops.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 





THE FARMERS AND FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 


Sir,—As a very earnest and, us I hope, very thorough supporter 
of the present Government, Iam most anxious that it should 
accede, without delay, to the moderate demands of the farmers 
on the question of live-stock importation. At present, they only 
ask that effect be immediately given to a resolution passed by 
the House of Commons on July 10th last, proposing to limit 
the importation of foreign live animals to countries free from 
disease. 

It seems to me especially necessary for a Liberal Government 
to neglect no opportunity of relieving the agricultural interest, 
on the comparatively few occasions when that course can be 
directly indulged in without jeopardy to national interests, I 
never remember an occasion when farmers of all political shades 
evinced so much unanimity, resolution, and enthusiasm ag I 
have seen exhibited at the so-called “infuriated” meetings of 
the last few days. For the county Conservatives, the oppor- 
tunity is the best they have had for some time, and I am bound 
to say they have proved equal to the occasion. They are 
radiantly confident, though gently moderate, as becomes the 
consistent upholders of acknowledged righteousness; and are 
magnanimously tender to the accustomed upholders of Liberal 
heterodoxy, and all its pitiable reputation. If, under these cire. 
cumstances, the seeds of party interest are sown amongst weak- 
kneed and naturally suspicious brethren, to an alien harvest, no 
friend of progress need feel surprised. But is our cause really a 
just one? That is the only needful question, after all, to a true 
citizen ; and if you will allow me to try and answer it, I think I 
can do so satisfactorily in a very few words. 

We begin by asserting that the total loss to the community 
by direct waste of English meat and milk from the ravages of 
the foot-and-mouth disease, plus the cost of the restrictions and 
of the machinery for working them, is not only far greater than 
any possible addition to the price of meat to be caused by limit- 
ing foreign live-stock supplies, but such loss and cost are, we 
have good ground for believing, actually greater than the gross 
For what, after all, is the total amount 
of our foreign live-stock importation, as compared with the whole 
national consumption of beef and mutton from every source ? 
Why, only from five to seven per cent. Further, we are sure 
that the limited protection we ask will certainly reduce rather 
than raise the present price of meat; first, by reason of the 
additional stimulus thus given to dead-meat importation, and 
secondly, to the stimulus to home production which freedom 
from disease would give. It may not be generally known that 
the value of home-fed sheep in the London market is much lower 
at this moment than at this time last year, and that the best 
authorities of that market all declere that the reduction is entirely 
due—so far as it is due to foreign competition at ail—to the 
immense supplies of dead meat from New Zealand and elsewhere. 

Now, let us sift Mr. Dodson’s contention that no arrival of 
the foot-and-mouth disease from foreign sources can be traced 
since 1880. Well, the force of this assertion, if it has any, 
lies in, I suppose, the inference that as we have failed to stamp 
out the disease for three years, unimpeded by its foreign intro- 
duction, why are we so exercised in fear of such introduction P 
Firstly, we say that Mr. Dodson offers no satisfactory evidence 
of the truth of his statement; and secondly, that if he did offer 
it, he would rather strengthen than weaken our case. All scien- 
tific evidence is at one against the theory of spontaneous origin,. 
if any one holds it. 

It is certain that in 1880, or just previously, the Britisk 
Islands were clear of foot-and-mouth disease. There is abundant 
evidence to prove that in stamping out the dreaded cattle plague 
in 1879, we stamped out the fuot-and-mouth disease, which was 
raging with it also. In 1880 there was an outbreak of the latter 
disease in the London cowsheds, which speedily spread through- 
out the country. This outbreak was traced by Professor Brown, 
Veterinary expert to the Privy Council, to a cargo of diseased 
foreign cattle which were slaughtered at Deptford. Granting 
these few facts, I contend that the larger farmers have suffered 
from the consequences of that diseased cargo of 1880. Whether 
that suffering has been lengthened by inadequate restrictions or 
otherwise, the more are we justified in our demand for better 
protection in the future. The long endurance of the disease 
itself, together with the severe pressure of the restrictions, have 
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been borne with quite surprising patience, and will still be borne, 
if the ultimate purpose—stamping out the disease, and keeping 
it out—can be kept within hopeful sight. If, however, we are 
to live in the daily expectation of the importation of the dis- 
ease, the battle with it at home is but the most hopeless of 
struggles, and one which will not be borne, patiently or other- 
wise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Flitcham Abbey, Lynn. F. J. Cooxe. 

[The Department has investigated the matter thoroughly, and 
arrived at the conclusion that the disease is not imported, and 
that prohibition would have no effect except in greatly raising 
the price of meat.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE SCOTCH QUESTION. 
[To THE Ep1ITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—Don’t believe what people write you about this or that 
infinitesimal thing being the cause of Scottish discontent. 
«Well may they call this Stony Stratford, for I was never so 
bitten with fleas in my life.” The Scotch don’t in the least 
know what they want in particular; they think that “legislation” 
is spelt “ Administration,” but they do want some things. Only, 
they have not yet come to agree on the form in which they are 
to be put, and so they are only unanimous in having a national 
demonstration to the effect that Scotland ought to have what 
Scotland may want. So far, they always agree; so far, there- 
fore, the late meeting was a success. But there is more behind 
in an inarticulate form. For example, a good many years ago 
the one representative of Scotland in this Parliament told it 
that the present partial establishment of Presbyterianism was a 
gross injustice, but that it was for Scotland, and Scotland 
alone, to say how the injustice was to be put right. Everybody 
n Scotland found that he agreed with Mr. Gladstone, so far as 
he went. They admitted the necessity of the question, but 
have they given the answer? Not a bit of it. It may come 
very soon, it will come with a rush when it comes; but 
in the mass even the Liberalism of Scotland is content to 
reaffirm Mr. Gladstone’s premise, and to hold the conclusion 
in solution. And that is only one of several things which 
we feel in our bones, and which spell “legislation.” ‘True, our 
Boards also want looking after, as your correspondent says; 
and it is a most irritating thing never to know where to go, or 
to be able to say where responsibility is concentrated. But the 
idea that Scotland is to exchange legislation for bureaucracy, or 
that a Secretary of any kind would be allowed to govern her, is 
hopeless. At present, no doubt, the thistliest nation in the 
world is represented by a row of milk-poppies; and Lord Rose- 
bery, ‘if he really went in for legislation, would be a very good 
exchange. But we want strong hands to deal with our real 
problenis, and we do not care whether they are gauntleted or 
gloved, provided we fancy they are our own.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Nemo Me Impvnz. 





OLD AGE AND DEATH. 


(To tHE Epiror or THE ‘‘Srectator.”’] 


‘Sir,—The thought which Mrs. Oliphant draws out so strikingly 


in “ Old Lady Mary,” namely, that old age, after a certain period, 
when all the storms and struggles of earlier life have been exchanged 
fora state of entire calm and freedom from care, may, by reason of 
its very contentment, come to regard death as a more and more 
remote fact, until it virtually forgets that it is necessary to die 


at all, finds, I think, an interesting parallel in the lines from 


Browning’s “ Pippa Passes,” where Pippa is singing of that 
King who “ lived long ago, in the morning of the world ”:— 
“ For he was got to a sleepy mood, 
So safe from all decrepitude, 
Age with its bane so sure gone by, 
That, having lived thus long, there seemed 
No need the King should ever die.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. HS. 








POETRY. 
nia e 
TO WORDSWORTH. 

Port, whose footsteps trod the mystic ways 

That lead through common things to Nature’s shrine ; 

Whose heart throbbed rhythmic to the heart divine 
That bird, flower, forest, stream, and mountain sways ; 
We, whose rapt sense thy lyre’s full fervours raise 

From lowliest themes to absolute harmonies, 

Mourn that its sturdier strain unechoed dies, 
Quenched by the lute’s sweet plaint and languorous lays. 








Oh! if by Rydal’s laurels and the rills 
That rush to Rotha down, in‘Grasmere Vale, 
Thy pure ghost linger, or on Esthwaithe’s strand ; 
Speed, on the pinions of some healthful gale, 
Balmy with breath from thine own Cumbrian hills, 
To sweep the soft Sirocco from the land. 


January 29th. Hersert B. Garrop. 





BOOKS. 
>_< 
EMERSON.* 
THE various excellent editions of Emerson’s works which are 
now appearing in this country,—of which Messrs. Macmillan’s is 
probably the most taking, if only for Mr. Morley’s thoughtful 
and charming preliminary essay, though Messrs. Routledge’s 
“Riverside Edition” is very good,—will be valued very differ- 
ently by different men, even though these be all among the best 
judges of their time. None, we think, will deny to Emerson a 
singular power of sententious speech, and a singular purity 
and keenness of critical insight. To our mind, Emerson was 
rather an uncertain oracle, some of whose sayings ring for ever 
in the mind, while others only jingle there, than either a poet 
or a philosopher. There was too much strain in him for either. 
He rose too much on tiptoe for the poet, and was too broken 
in his. insights for a philosopher's steady continuity of thought. 
We have read Mr. Joel Benton’s little book on Emerson as a 
poet without any result, except perfect concurrence with his 
remark,—aimed at “a critical English journal,” which is very 
possibly our own,—that “argument is as futile with this state 
of mental inaptitude as it is with the colour-blind. There is no 
delinquency of perception so unhelpable as that which dis- 
cerns but one literary fashion.” Only we deny that to 
reject Emerson’s poetry as inadequate to the higher re- 
quirements of verse, implies limitation to one literary 
fashion. We find poetry of the truest kind at once in Isaiah 
and in Aischylus, in Shakespeare and in Shelley, in Tennyson 
and in Matthew Arnold, and surely these are not of one literary 
fashion. But Emerson's verse is laborious. It gives one that 
sense of uphill straining, as distinguished from flight, which 
is far removed from what seems to us of the essence of poetry, 
and though there are fine sayings in Emerson’s verse which 
are near akin to poetry, there seems to us very little indeed of 
genuine poetic passion. This, perhaps, of all that Mr. Joel 
Benton quotes, comes nearest to it, but you could hardly rest 
the repute of a poet on this :— 
“ The trivial harp will never please, 

Or fill my craving ear ; 

Its chords should ring, as blows the breeze, 

Free, peremptory, clear ; 

No jingling serenader’s art, 

Nor tinkle of piano-strings, 

Can make tie wild blood start 

In its mystic springs. 

The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and harJ, 

As with hammer or with mace, 

That they may render back 

Artful thunder which conveys 

Secrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the super-solar blaze.” 
We wholly agree with Mr. John Morley that Emerson's poems 
“are the outcome of a discontent with prose, not of that high- 
strung sensibility which compels the true poet into verse.” His 
verse often attains the mystic dignity of gnomic runes, but 
seldom indeed embodies the passion of a poet’s heart. 

Emerson is a most stimulating writer,—one, however, who, 
like most stimulating writers, is apt sometimes to make you 
think that you have got hold of a real truth, only because he 
has put an old error into a novel and fascinating dress. If you 
would be stimulated by him to the best advantage, you must be 
stimulated to challenge his gnomic sayings, and to sift them 
through and through before you accept them. He has 
a genuine dignity in him which often gives a false air of 
authority to his announcements, and so takes in the unwary. 
It was he, we fancy, who introduced the unfortunate mis- 
take, which has been followed by so many, of using 
imposing scientific terms, like ‘polarity’ or ‘polarised,’ 

* 1. The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With an Introduction by John 
Morley. 6 vols. London: Macmillan. 

2. The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Riverside Edition, 8 vols. To becom. 
pleted in 11 vols. London: Routledge. 

3. Emerson asa Poet, By Joel Benton. New York: M, L. Holbrook and Co, 
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for instance, in a hybrid -popular sense, which makes them 
at once pretentious and misleading. “Let me see every 
trifle,” says Emerson, “ bristling with the polarity that ranges 
it constantly on an eternal law, and the shop, the plough, 
and the ledger referred to the like cause by which light undu- 
lates and poets sing.” How the ledger is to be made to 
bristle with a polarity that ranges it constantly on an eternal 
law, Emerson, of course, never even suggested; but that 
grandiose mode of speaking of things takes hold of all his dis- 
ciples. Mr. Joel Benton, in defending his poems, says, for in- 
stance,— They are hints rather than finished statements. The 
words alone startle by their deep suggestion. Their polarised 
vitality, rich symbolism, and strong percussion, shock the mind, 
and celestial vistas or unfathomed deeps are opened.” There, we 
venture to say that the metaphorical polarity of Emerson,—a 
very vague kind of polarity even in him, for it meant only the 
indication given by some detail of common life that that 
detail had its explanation in grander life beyond itself,—has 
fallen to a yet lower level of metaphorical emptiness. The 
* polarised vitality” of his poems can hardly be so explained as 
to give it any very distinct meaning. Polarised light is, we 
believe, light deprived of one set of its vibrations; and polarised 
life ought, we suppose by analogy, to mean life that does not 
show itself equally in all spheres,—life thinned off into what is 
spiritual only. If Mr. Benton means this by the “ polarised 
vitality ” of Emerson’s poems, he certainly is using terms at 
once pedantic and ineffectual to convey a very simple meaning; 
and this is just the fault into which Emerson not unfrequently 
fell himself, and almost always led his followers. There is a 
cant of scientific symbolism about their language which makes 
it at once obscure and affected. 

What Emerson will always be remembered by is his noble 
and resonant depth of conviction, his pithy metaphor, and 
his keen, placid criticism. No one could give more perfect 
resonance to the convictions of the heart than he. One 
who was a boy forty years ago never forgot the impression 
made upon him by the last sentence of his address on the 
subject of our West India emancipation :—‘“ The Intellect 
with blazing eye, looking through history from the beginning 
onwards, gazes on this blot and it disappears. The sentiment 
of right, once very low and indistinct, but ever more articulate, 
because it is the voice of the Universe, pronounces Free- 
dom. The power that built this fabric of things affirms it in 
the heart, and in the history of the lst of August has made a 
sign to the ages of his will.” But even there, how strange is the 
assertion that “‘the sentiment of right” is “the voice of the 
Universe!” It is the voice of God, no doubt, but most certainly 
not the voice of the Universe, but a voice that over-rules the 
many discordant voices of the Universe, some of which pronounce 
“slavery,” and some “freedom.” Emerson’s thin and curiously 
optimistic Pantheism seems to have needed hardly any verifica- 
tion from his intellect. He assumed it as if it were the only 
intellectual assumption on which life to him was intelligible 
at all. 

Emerson’s pithy metaphor has a curious charm and some- 
times a curious grandeur of its own :—‘ Man,” he says, “is not 
a farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he is all. Man is 
priest, and scholar, and statesman, and producer, and soldier. 
Sg ace ae But, unfortunately, this original unit, this fountain 
of power, has been so distributed to multitudes, has been so 
minutely subdivided and peddled out, that it is spilled into 
drops and cannot be gathered. The state of society is one in 
which the members have suffered amputation from the trunk, 
and strut about so many walking monsters,—a good finger, a 
neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never a man.” “The priest 
becomes a form; the attorney a statute book; the mechanic 
a machine; the sailor a rope of the ship.” Or, again, how 
can you have a finer metaphor for the tendency of men to follow 
clearer minds than their own, than the following P—* The un- 
stable estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is filled with 
a truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon.” 
But we confess that we value Emerson most as a critic. 
Representative Men, and the critical passages which abound in 
his book on the Conduct of Life and English Traits, seem to us 
his best literary achievements. 

As Mr. Morley justly remarks, Emerson has a marked dis- 
like of disease in any form, and is helpless in dealing with “that 
horrid burden and impediment on the soul, which the Churches 
call sin, and which, by whatever name we call it, is a very real 
catastrophe in the moral nature of man.” That is perfectly 





true, and by the way, we defy any one who wishes to cal} 
this phenomenon truly, to find a better name for it than 
the Churches have given. Sin would not be “a very real 
catastrophe,” if it could be explained away into anything but 
sin,—that is, a conscious and voluntary revolt against a mora} 
authority to which we owe obedience. Emerson lived in g 
pale, moonlit world of ideality, in which there was little that 
was adapted to tame the fierce passions and appease the agonig. 
ing remorse of ordinary human nature. He was a voice to the 
pure intellect and the more fastidious conscience of men, not a 
power of salvation for their wretchedness. But his gnomic 
wisdom will live long, and startle many generations with its 
clear, high, thrilling note. 





HORACE WALPOLE.* 

Horace Watrote is at least as well qualified to furnish. 
“wit and wisdom” as some of the writers in whom we are 
supposed to find these good things. It is true that neither- 
wit nor wisdom in him goes very deeply to the root of 
things. They are essentially of the world, dealing with 
social conventions, and so of a transitory sort. As the 
distance, not only of time, but of different customs and 
habits of thought, widens between the world of which Walpole- 
was so brilliant a chronicler, and the posterity which reads him, 
he becomes increasingly difficult to understand. Even in this. 
volume, carefully selected as it is, there are some allusions which 
the ordinary reader will not appreciate at all, and much that 
he will appreciate only in part. Still, the brilliancy is there, 
and it must be long before it will altogether cease to delight. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Seeley has done good service in putting together: 
this hook. Horace Walpole, as he is one of the best, so is also: 
the most voluminous of letter-writers. His letters, extending as 
they do over a period of between fifty and sixty years, number 
about three thousand, more than triple the amount which have 
come down to us from the pen of Cicero. The whole collection: 
must be studied by any one who will pretend to write the his- 
tory of the eighteenth century; yet a fair idea of its general’ 
tone and character can be given within the compass of a 
moderate volume. 

Walpole’s world was not a wide one; and though his pictures: 
are too skilfully drawn to be tiresome, they are often little more 
than repetitions one of another. One striking characteristic of 
them is the high level, not so much of interest, for that, of 
course, must vary with the subject, but of literary merit which 
they maintain. To the very last, his style showed little or no 
signs of weakness. His last letter, written within seven weeks- 
of his death, and when he had passed his seventy-ninth Lirth- 
day, has no dotage about it. The writer complains pathetically 
of failing powers, but he does not show them. 

Early in the book we have the often quoted account of the 
execution of the Jacobite lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock.. 
Walpole was present at the scene, for the taste of those days 
did not revolt against such spectacles ; but though he abhorred 
the politics of the sufferers, he writes about them with good- 
feeling, doing justice to the sturdy courage of Lord Balmerino, 
and to the constancy with which the more timid nature of Lord 
Kilmarnock braced itself up to suffer with dignity. Four 
years afterwards we come to an incident which is made 
the subject of some very amusing narratives, the earthquake 
of 1750. Walpole makes great fun of the people who 
left London to avoid the second and more formidable 
shock which those who pretended to be wise in such 
things foretold. ‘They say they are not frightened, but that 
it is such fine weather, ‘Why, one can’t help going into the 
country.’ ” 
repentance seemed to him as ridiculous as the fine ladies and 
gentlemen who tried to make a composition between their fears- 
and their pleasures. He must have admired the presence of 


mind of the women who, true to the ruling passion for dress,. 


seized the occasion of increasing their wardrobes by “ earth- 
quake gowns,” gowns, it is explained, made warm, so-that they 
might sit out of doors all night. The abstinence from gaiety did 
not last very long; Vauxhall and kindred resorts were soon in 
full swing; and Walpole gives us a curious picture of “the 
Upper Ten” as they were in the middle of the last century, 
when he describes his frolic to Vauxhall in company with some 
of the “‘ best people” in London society (pp. 49-52). 





* Extracts from the Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by L. B. Seeley, M.A. 
London: Seeley and Co. 1884, 
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From Vauxhall we may pass to Westminster Abbey, to wit- 
ness the funeral of George II. Walpole writes :— 

“Do you know, I had the curiosity to go to the burying t’other 

night; I had never seen a Royal funeral; nay, I walked as a sprig of 
quality, which I found would be, and so it was, the easiest way of 
seeing it. It was absolutely a noble sight. The Prince’s chamber, 
hung with purple, and a quantity of silver lamps, the coffin under a 
canopy of velvet, and six vast chandeliers of silver on high stands, 
had a very good effect...... The procession, through a line of 
foot guards, every seventh man bearing a torch, the horse guards 
lining the outside, their officers, with drawn sabres and crape saskes, 
on horseback, the drums mufiled, the fifes, bells tolling, and minute 
guns,—all this was very solemn.” 
But comedy and tragedy were strangely mingled together, 
nothing being more comic than the foolish Duke of Newcastle, 
whom a curious irony of fate had raised to be one of the chief 
personages in English political life :— 

“ He fell.into a fit of crying the moment he came into the chapel, 
and flung himself back in a stall, the Archbishop hovering over him 
with a smelling-bottle; but in two minutes his curiosity got the 
better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel to spy who was 
or was not there, spying with one hand, and mopping his eyes with 
the other.” ; 
This description is not inappropriately followed by the account 
of a visit to Houghton, Walpole’s birthplace, which his father, 
Sir Robert, had hoped to make into the seat of a great 
family. The hope was doomed to the bitterest disap- 
pointment. His first successor in the title was a lunatic, 
his second, Horace himself, who received the honour with 
unconcealed disgust, and with whose death it became ex- 
tinct,—a happier ending, perhaps, than that it should have been 
handed down, as far higher distinctions have been, to be en- 
joyed by a series of profligates and spendthrifts. The Royal 
funeral was speedily followed by a Royal marriage. Here is 
Walpole’s picture of Queen Charlotte :— 

“She is not tall, nor a beauty; pale, and very thin; but looks 

sensible, and is genteel. Her hair is darkish and fine; her forehead 
low; her nose very well, except the nostrils spreading too wide; her 
mouth and teeth are good. She talks a good deal, and French 
tolerably ; possesses herself, is frank, but with great respect to the 
King.” 
There were beauties among her ten bridesmaids :—“ Lady 
Caroline Russell is extremely handsome ; Lady Elizabeth Keppel 
very pretty ; but with neither features nor air, nothing ever 
looked so charming as Lady Sarah Lenox. She has all the glow 
of beauty peculiar to her family.” How old Lord Westmoreland 
mistook Lady Sarah for the Queen—a curiously significant 
mistake, when one remembers the King’s early passion for her— 
is a well-known incident. It is curious to find the Queen saying 
that the Hanoverian dialect was the “ worst of all.” Fashion 
seems to have changed since then, unless it was at the time a 
Mecklenburgh prejudice. 


Passing on a good many years, we come to the George-Gordon 
riots. Walpole’s descriptions have furnished the chief material 
for the history of these days of trouble and disgrace. “I re- 
member,” he writes, “the Excise and the Gin Act, and the 
rebels at Derby, and Wilkes’s interlude, and the French at Ply- 
mouth, or I should have a very bad memory; but I never till 
last night saw London and Southwark in flames.” He is 
scornful of the want of spirit displayed by Parliament, describes 
with satirical minuteness the aspect of the House of Lords: 
“sunk from a temple of dignity to an asylum of lamentable 
objects,” and asks, “ What will you say to the House of 
Commons meeting by twelve o’clock to-day, and adjourning, ere 
fifty Members were arrived, to Monday se’nnight ?” Altogether; 
it isan amazing picture that he draws,—the Bavarian Minister’s 
chapel broken open, and his house found full of “run tea and 
contraband goods,” for he was a “ prince of smugglers,” as well 
as a Minister; the populace breaking open the toll-houses on 
Blackfriars Bridge, and carrying off “ bushels of halfpence ;” a 
lady robbed at Mrs. Keppel’s door in Pall Mall between ten 
eleven in the morning, by a horseman; London, in short, was 
like a town that is being sacked. It is a curious satire on a 
Protestant riot, that none were so active in plundering as the 
Irish chairmen. 

It is curious to compare Walpole’s complaints on the extra- 
vagant prices given for works of art and curiosities. He 
thinks it strange that “one West” should get “three hundred 
pounds for a piece not too large to hang over a chimney.” 
Perhaps he is right in saying “ he is far unworthy such prices.” 
But the prices are very third-rate now. He complains that 
mezzotinto portraits, for which, when he began collecting, he 
never gave more than one or two shillings, are “ now a crown, 





and most from half-guinea to a guinea ;” that “ Etruscan vases,” 
made of earthenware in Staffordshire, will sell forfrom two to five 
guineas; and that an ormoulu teakettle fetched one hundred 
and twenty guineas. “In short,” he concludes, “ we are at the 
height of extravagance.” 

Elsewhere, he is astonished at the growth of London :— 

: . I remember, when my father was out of place, and was to returm 
visits, which Ministers are excused from doing, he could not guess 
where he was, finding himself in so many new streets and squares. 
This was thirty years ago. They have been building ever since, and 
one would think they had imported two or three capitals. .... . 
Rows of houses shoot out every way likea polypus...... America 
and France must tell us how long this exuberance of opulence is to 
last. The East Indies, I believe, will not contribute to it mucb 
longer...... This little island will be ridiculously proud some ages 
hence of its former brave days, and swear its capital was once as big 
again as Paris, or What is to be the name of the city that wil] 
then give laws to Europe ?—perhaps New York or Philadelphia.” 

Highwaymen, of course, figure prominently in these pages. 
In 1781, Walpole’s coach was stopped by a highwayman. The 
man came to the window and cried, “ Your purses and watches !”” 
Walpole had hidden his watch under his arm, but gave up his 
purse, with nine guineas. His fellow-traveller, one Lady Browne, 
gave up hers also, and was offering her watch, when the man 
said, “I am much obliged to you,” lifted his hat, and rode off. 
Lady Browne seems to have had much the best of it, for this 
prudent person lost only a purse with bad money, which she 
carried on purpose. 

In politics, Walpole was “ not quitea Republican.” But it is 
impossible to credit him with anything like earnestness. His 
conviction probably did not go much beyond the belief that the 
honours and emoluments of power should go to the Whig, and 
not to the Tory, set of families. There were very few men in those 
days who cared for the people, and he was not one of them. Of 
literary matters, there is not much mention in this volume. We 
read that Walpole thought Tristram Shandy was “a very insipid 
and tedious performance.” He was nearer the truth when he said 
that there “was a good deal of indecency in it.” His own 
works are almost forgotten. Mr. Seeley is probably too sanguine 
when he says “ most people have read The Castle of Otranto.” 
We doubt whether a hundred people under thirty in England 
have done so. We shall conclude with a picture of Wesley :— 

“Wesley is a lean, elderly man, fresh-coloured, his hair smoothly 
combed, with a soupcon of curl at the ends. Wondrous clean, but as 
evidently an actor as Garrick. He spoke his sermon, but so fast, and 
with so little accent, that I am sure he has often uttered it, for it was 
like a lesson. There were parts and eloquence in it, but towards the 
end he exalted his voice, and acted very ugly enthusiasm, decried 
learning, and told stories, like Latimer, of the fool of his college, 
who said, ‘I thanks God for everything.’ Except a few from cari- 
osity, and some honourable women, the congregation was very mean.” 
But then Walpole was not the right artist for a portrait of 
Wesley. 








THE LAND AND THE LABOURERS.* 


Unper this title, the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, Vicar of Gran- 
borough, Bucks, has written an interesting record of facts and 
experiments in cottage-farming and co-operative agriculture. 
The author tells us that twelve years’ work as a clergyman in a 
Buckinghamshire village has forced upon him two very definite 
conclusions, as follows :— 

“1. That of the many urgent problems with which, at the present 
moment, Englishmen are confronted, there are few whose solution is 
not largely dependent upon such a revision of the English Land 
System as shall permanently raise the social and economic condition 
of the English rural labourer. 2. That any permanent elevation of 
the rural labourer’s standard of comfort is impossible, unless there 
can be effected either (a), a great increase in the proportion of small 
agricultural holdings in England ; or (b), the adoption of some system 
of agriculture, probably co-operative, which shall once more make it 
economically advisuble to increase largely the amount of English: 
labour applied to English land.” 

It was to justify these two conclusions that Mr. Stubbs wrote 
the book before us. 

Before writing upon his subject, Mr. Stubbs took the very 
practical step of testing the question whether small farming 
could be made to pay in his own village. He divided 22 acres 
of his glebe into half-acre allotments, and let them to his 
parishioners at the high annual rent of 66s. an acre, free, we pre- 
sume, of rates as well as tithes. One acre he retained in his 
own hands, and worked it on the same system of husbandry as 
was applied on the other allotments, growing the ordinary farm 
crops and a few garden vegetables. Having kept accurate 





* The Land and the Labourers. By Charles William Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, Author of ‘‘ Vilage Politics,’’ &. London: W. Swan Sonnen- 
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accounts, Mr. Stubbs states that, in the six years of agricultural 
depression ending with 1883, he has made an average profit of 
a few pence over £3 8s. per acre per annum, after allowing fully 
for rent and all other expenses. Having no stock-in-trade 
beyond a few hand-tools, it is to be presumed, Mr. Stubbs 
is justified in reckoning his capital employed on the acre of 
land as equivalent to the average annual outgoings, £12 3s. 63d. 
The average receipts were £15 12s. 4d., and the average profit 
was, therefore, £2 8s. 94d., or about 28 per cent. on the capital 
employed. The most remarkable feature in this successful 
result is the fact that Mr. Stubbs certainly does not owe it to 
his high farming ; for,falthough he sold everything off the land, 
he spent only 30s. per acre in manure. Judging from a typical 
balance-sheet which is given, no “fancy” crops were grown, 
wheat, beans, mangold-wurtzel, potatoes, and carrots being the 
only crops named. But Mr. Stubbs grew at the rate of forty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, a remarkable average for such 
years as the last six; and potatoes appear also to have yielded 
abundantly. Such results undoubtedly go far to prove what 
Mr. Stubbs contends for,—that the land of this country is 
labour-starved; for his only heavy expenditure, besides his 
excessively high rent, was upon labour, for which he paid 
£6 7s. 9d. per acre. And yet this point must not be 
pressed too far. Mr. Stubbs’s farming was spade cultiva- 
tion, and although about three times an ordinary farmer’s 
expenditure in labour paid well in his case, it does not follow that 
anything like an equivalent outlay would pay where the 
plough is used. We mention this because Mr. Stubbs appears 
to trace a great proportion of the large farmers’ losses in 
recent years to their diminished employment of labour. It 
is possible, and indeed probable, that they have carried this 
economy to excess, and have lost by it, but Mr. Stubbs’s ex- 
periment does not prove that. What it does prove—for the 
labourers on his glebe, with their half-acres, appear to have 
done at least as well as he did—is that allotments are highly 
beneficial to farm labourers. 


It is to be observed that the labourers who cultivated the 
allotments at Granborough were working regularly for large 
farmers, and that the profits which they gained were in addition 
to their wages. As they and their families probably did all the 
work, they saved the £6 per acre which Mr. Stubbs paid for 
labour. But taking four acres to be the maximum area of land 
that an average labourer and family can cultivate by spade 
husbandry, the returns, if only at the rate of those realised by 
Mr. Stubbs, would not be sufficient to justify a man in giving 
up his employment on a large farm. Adding the cost of labour 
to the profit, there would be about £10 per acre, or £40 a year, 
for the labourer and his family, which is less than they earn in 
most districts by working for others. It is clear, then, that more 
remunerative crops than those grown by Mr. Stubbs would have 
to be cultivated in order to allow of a sufficient return to peasant- 
farming. It is in the production of fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
eggs, pork, and dairy produce that there is the best chance for 
small farmers. Another important point is that there is no 
justification for such a rent as Mr. Stubbs charged, where no 
farm buildings are required. The allotment system and the 
small-farm system in this country have been most unfairly 
handicapped by rents double those charged to the neighbouring 
large farmers. 


Mr. Stubbs makes a good point, when he comes to apply the 
lesson taught by his experiment to the question of cottage 
accommodation. It is said that the building of cottages fit for 
men to live in does not pay in the rural districts, and at existing 
rates of wages Mr. Stubbs admits that farm labourers cannot 
pay enough rent to remunerate sufficiently those who build good 
cottages. But he says, “ although a cottage without land can- 
not, under present conditions, be built to pay, a cottage with land 
can.” For, as he further observes, “ a cottager who cannot afford 
to pay 2s. a week for a cottage only, can well afford to pay 
3s. 6d. or 4s., or even more, for the same cottage with an acre 
of land attached.” There can be no doubt about this, and 
herein lies the solution of the difficulty of cottage-building in 
the rural districts, if we could but get rid of the unworthy pre- 
judice against letting the labourers have land which is still too 
common among landlords and farmers. Herein, moreover, lies 
the solution of more difficulties than that of cottage-building. 
Give the labourers land with good cottages, and they will no 
longer desert the villages to overcrowd the large towns. There 
may be labourers who do not require land, beyond a small 
garden; but these are sufficiently provided for in the village 








streets. It is for landowners, with their broad acres, to take 
care that every one of their cottages outside the street shall be 
provided with from half an acre to an acre of land. Besides 
this, to offer the “ career” that has been so well said to be the 
one thing wanting to keep the best of the labourers in the 
country districts, there should be a few small farms in every 
parish which could be obtained by industrious men who haye 
saved a little money. 

Mr. Stubbs speaks with authority as to the social and moral 
results of giving land to farm labourers, as he has found the 
most beneficial results in his own parish. Nothing, he truly 
observes, can encourage thrift and self-denial and promote 
steadiness among labourers so efficiently as the opportunity of 
acquiring land. It is the best savinys-bank they can have, and 
it is the best counter-attraction to the public-house. “I know 
nothing,” he says, “which fires the imagination of the rural 
labourer more than does that opportunity. To my mind, it is 
the natural starting-point in any successful scheme for the 
depauperisation of the labouring population.” 

In telling briefly the history of the allotment system, Mr, 
Stubbs shows how great have been the difficulties of those who 
have striven to establish it. In spite of the recommendations 
of Royal Commissions, since the beginning of the present 
century very little has been done towards supplying even small 
plots of land to the rural labourers. Indeed, through the 
enclosure of commons, the labourers have been rendered more 
landless than ever. The Charity Commissioners come in for a 
full share of the censure which Mr. Stubbs, moderately and jus- 
tifiably, passes upon the opponents of the system. Even now 
that the Allotment Extension Act has been passed, the difficul- 
ties are by no means over, as the Charity Commissioners and 
most trustees of parish charity lands do all they can to obstruct 
the operation of the Act, which the Commissioners opposed. Mr, 
Howard Evans, to whose efforts, as well as to those of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, the passing of the measure is largely due, says :—“The 
tricks resorted to by the trustees are simply infamous. In some 
cases they have let the land on a long lease, so as to evade the 
Act; in others, they have, contrary to law, charged exorbitant 
rents; in others, they have, contrary to law, refused to let 
except to farm labourers, and sometimes only to farm labourers 
who are householders; in others, they have ignored the Act 
altogether ; in others, they have illegally demanded half-a-year’s 
rent in advance. In some of these cases, the men have appealed 
to the Charity Commissioners in vain.” So numerous, indeed, 
have been the complaints made to Mr. Jesse Collings, that he 
has felt compelled to appeal for assistance in starting a tem- 
porary society, called the Allotments Extension’ Association, 
to see that the Act is properly carried out. The quantity of 
land coming under the provisions of the Act is not quite a 
quarter of a million of acres. That is none too much; but if 
properly apportioned, it wonld effect a good start in providing 
rural workman with plots of land, and it is for Parliament to 
see that its bequest is not misappropriated. 


The few attempts at co-operative farming that have been 
made in the United Kingdom are described by Mr. Stubbs. He 
mentions only five, and we do not know of any others. Of two 
made at Assington, in Suffolk, one has been and still is entirely 
successful; while the other has just required to be re established, 
after failing through bad seasons and bad management. The 
Ralahine experiment was a remarkable success, in the face of 
extraordinary obstacles, until the failure of the landlord sud- 
denly put an end to it. Mr. Lawson’s fantastic, though well- 
intended attempt is well recorded in that comedy of errors: 
Ten Years of Gentleman Farming. The fifth experiment was 
that made by Mr. Walter Morrison, at Brampton-Bryan, in Here- 
fordshire, which was also unsuccessful. Two successful schemes of 
industrial partnership in farming carried out in Germany are 
also described by our author, as well as some “Cow Clubs,” 
and one Cow Club “spelt with an S.” The last was success- 
fully established by Mr. Stubbs, though funds were so short 
that instead of buying cows, the co-operators invested in two 
sows, which appear to have justified the judgment of their 
selectors. We fear that the training of farm labourers has not 
been such as to fit them for successful co-operative production ; 
but the training that Mr. Stubbs would afford them by pro- 
viding them with plots of land, would be the very best to ensure 


‘the success of co-operative farming on a large scale in the 


future. We notice that Mr. Stubbs makes a special appeal 
to his fellow-clergymen who have glebes to follow his ex- 
cellent example, and considering the many complaints that 
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have recently been published as to the losses of clergymen who 

have had to farm their own land, they might do worse, even from 

a pecuniary point of view, than let their glebes in allotments. 

But we hope that T'he Land and the Labourers will be read by 

all landowners, large and small, and that the forcible argu- 

ments and eloquent pleading of Mr. Stubbs will bear good 
fruit. = 

TWO PHASES OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 

TueRrE is a closer connection between the two books dealing 

with the American Civil War, which we have bracketed together, 

than appears on the surface. In the third volume of his detailed, 
conscientious, aud, it must be allowed, rather dull history of the 

Civil War in America, the Comte de Paris reaches the crisis 

of the Confederacy. It gives the history of the events 

which led up to the surrender of Vicksburg and Lee’s 
retreat at Gettysburg, events which, ominously enough, 
happened on the same day. These two repulses sounded 

the death-knell of the Confederacy, leaving, as they did, 

the field open for operations against the South, to Sher- 

man on the one side and to Grant on the other. The desperate 
bravery of Lee and his army, indeed, prolonged the struggle be- 
tween one and two years, but the issue had become plain to all 
outsiders of even limited foresight. Among these outsiders, 
none watched the course of events more closely than the 

Emperor of the French. Mr. Bulloch, the active organiser and 

now the historian of Confederate armaments in Europe, believes, 
with most other people—though the belief must be admitted to 

savour a little of wisdom after the event—that even in 1863 
Napoleon II[. was not even the second-rate man he had been. 
His physical constitution was irreparably weakened, and he 
had no longer the courage of his dreams. But there was 
still left him that selfish cunning which so frequently passes 
for statecraft, unless it is found out. He had been notoriously 
desirous that the American Union should be broken up. Even 
before 1863, he would have recognised the Confederacy, if he 
could have secured this country as a partner in the responsibili- 
ties of recognition. He had actually, as Mr. Bulloch shows, 
given permission for the equipment in France of a whole fleet 
of Confederate cruisers, in addition to those rams which were 
transferred to France from the docks of the Messrs. Laird, after it 
had been definitely ascertained that they would be arrested when 
they appeared armed iu British waters. But when the sur- 
render of Vicksburg, and Lee’s retreat after the repulse in- 
flicted upon him by Meade, proved conclusively that the game 
of the Confederacy was up, Napoleon backed out of his 
promise to go through the form of claiming as French 
‘the cruisers when they left his ports. It is very improbable 
that the fortune of war would have been altered had he still 
continued the friend of the Confederacy, and a host of priva- 
' teers of the most formidable type had been let loose on the 
commerce and the coasts of the North. On the contrary, it 
was, if Mr. Bulloch is correct, only owing to the incredibly bad 
management of the Naval Department of the Union Executive 
that the ‘ Alabama’ and its rivals and consorts were enabled to 
do so much mischief as they did. But the success of Mr. 
Bulloch’s enterprise in Europe would at least have given hope 
to the leaders of the Confederacy, and hope counts for much in 
such a struggle as the one in which they were engaged. Its 
failure, on the other hand, filled up the cup of their misfortunes 
in a quite dramatic manner. ‘Thenceforward they were as men 
whom the Furies had marked for their own. 

The Comte de Paris is a patiently “slogging” rather than a 
brilliant writer; and his translator has certainly not improved 
his style. The ordinary reader will not be fascinated with the 
bulky volume in which the Comte relates the incidents of some 
of the most important battles in the great Civil War, such as 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. He does not even rise to the 
height of the almost melodramatic crisis of Chancellorsville, 
the death of the Confederate “tower of strength” Jackson 
at the hands of his own men, almost at the very moment 
when the Federal Commander-in-Chief was paralysed and 
almost killed by a shot. The Comte de Paris’s work is 
essentially a military history—we had almost said, a com- 
pilation from the military point of view—and it is in con- 
Sequence not very easy to criticise it, until, at all events, 








* History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris. Vol. IIL. 
Philadelphia, U.8.A.: Porter and Coates, 1883. 

The Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe; or, How the Confederate 
Cruisers were Equipped. By James D. Bulloch, Naval Representative of the 
Confederate States in Europe during the Civil War. London: Ricuard Bentley 
and Son. 1983, 





it is completed. This third volume may be allowed, how- 
ever, to prove one or two things, in the sense of explod- 
ing one or two superstitions. In the first place, it does 
more than throw doubt on the value of the operations of the 
cavalry employed on both the Federal and the Confederate side 
in the war. Deeds of bravery were, indeed, performed by the 
men under Jackson and Stuart on the one hand, and after- 
wards by those under Ewell and Sheridan on the other; and 
in the last chapter of this volume, the Comte de Paris shows 
how, by adopting the Confederate tactics, the Federal cavalry 
commanders began to turn the tables upon their opponents. 
But these were not cavalry in the proper sense of the word; 
they were only infantrymen in the saddle. Hence, while 
they did some dashing work, it had but little serious 
effect upon the course of campaigns. This volume is 
further not calculated to enhance the reputations of either 
of the two leading Generals of the war, Lee and Grant. 
Lee, indeed, gained a crushing victory at Chancellorsville, 
and his repulse at Gettysburg can hardly be reckoned a defeat, 
at all events it cannot be claimed as a great victory for the 
cautious Meade. But nothing, except, of course, success, could 
have justified Lee in doing what the Comte de Paris proves him 
to have done, in opposing Hooker’s 75,000 men at Chancellors- 
ville with only one-fifth of that number. It is true he knew his: 
ground, the forests round Chancellorsville, very much better 
than Hooker, but he had no reason to believe that his opponent 
was such a contemptible tactician as he assumed in his strategy 
against him. As a matter of fact, we should say, after reading 
the Comte de Paris, that but for the unlucky shot which nearly 
killed Hooker, and deprived the Federal army of a head fora 
fatal number of hours, the result of the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville might have been the opposite of what it actually 
was. <As for Grant, all that can be claimed for him are 
persistency and what his countrymen call level-headedness, 
or capacity for perceiving the salient points of a situa- 
tion, for grasping the real work to be done in a campaign. 
He blundered before Vicksburg, as he blundered in the final 
campaigns against Lee; and to all appearance the Comte de 
Paris inclines to the belief that had he been confronted really, 
and not merely in name, by General Joseph Johnstone, instead 
of by third-rate commanders like Pemberton and Bragg, the 
combat in the bayous of the Mississippi might have been in- 
definitely prolonged. The Federal Government trusted Grant 
as it trusted no other General; he insisted that Vicksburg must 
be assailed mainly on the land side, and in the end “it was 
dogged as did it.” We think the Comte de Paris’s account of 
the operations that ended in the surrender of Vicksburg at once 
the best and the best-written portion of his third volume. When 
all deductions are made, his book must be allowed to be a 
treasure-house of information for the careful student of the 
Civil War. Still, the Comte or his editors should give us, if 
not more light, certainly more maps. 


Captain Bulloch’s two volumes, like the Comte de Paris’s one, 
call for careful reading rather than minute criticism, although 
for somewhat different reasons. They tell a rather old story. 
Captain Bulloch’s motive in not publishing his book sooner may 
easily be appreciated; but, after all, are we not beginning to 
forget about “ due diligence,” and the opinions of such eminent 
authorities as Lord (then Sir Hugh) Cairns, Lord Selborne 
(then Sir Roundell Palmer), and Chief Baron Pollock, to the 
effect that the Messrs. Laird committed no crime against inter- 
national law in building such a ship as the ‘ Alabama,’ and 
that she was not a war-ship, in the proper sense of the 
word, when she left the shores of this country? Who 
wishes to stir the ashes of the controversy occasioned by 
the Geneva Conference and Award? It is to the credit of 
Captain Bulloch, indeed, that he seeks to do nothing of the 
kind. He fights the battles of the Confederacy on paper, as its 
leaders fought them in the field, like a fair-minded gentleman. 
When he was in Europe, engaged in thé arduous and only im- 
perfectly successful enterprise of getting a fleet of cruisers built 
to aid the Confederate cause, he received many rebuffs. But he 
testifies to the good-faith and honour of practically every one in 
England and France with whom he came in contact; he can 
hardly be said to have a harsh word to say of anybody, even of 
Earl Russell. But there is another good reason why Mr, 
Bulloch’s work should not, or rather cannot be fully criti- 
cised, at least as yet. The main point in it is the theory 
it contains of the action of the English Government in 
consenting to new international rules, and to the payment of 
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the three millions for ‘Alabama’ and other depredations on 
Federal commerce. It was not, it seems, that our Govern- 
ment were afraid of the Union, or wished to maintain the 
peace of the world, or even so much that they believed 
that the fitting-out by one belligerent of a fleet in neutral 
waters to assail the commerce of another was an outrage to 
the spirit, if not a violation of the letter, of international mari- 
time law. It was rather, we are asked to believe, a stroke of 
diplomacy. After the ‘Alabama’ award, the United States 
Government will be compelled, in the event of this country being 
at war, to prevent its commerce being injured by ships built in 
its dockyards, or coming, even although unarmed, from its 
ports ; and, moreover, “there can be no doubt that a broad con- 
struction of belligerent maritime rights would be especially and 
peculiarly favourable to Great Britain and the other great mari- 
time Powers of Europe, whenever they may again be engaged 
in war ; and the course pursued by the United States towards 
neutral ships during the years 1861-65, and tacitly acquiesced 
in by the European Powers, will at some future day involve the 
former Government in a dilemma.” Time only can tell whether 
this opinion is a sound one; at present, it would serve little 
purpose to argue either for or against it. Mr. Bulloch’s book 
covers much interesting ground ; and when he tells such astory 
as that of the duel between the ‘ Kearsage ’ and the ‘ Alabama’ 
over again, his impartiality as a historian is clearly and 
pleasantly indicated. Both the works we have noticed, how- 
ever, will be found mainly valuable as material for the future 
historian of the American Civil War to utilise. 





A SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLER.* 


WE have long had to go to America for our sewing-machines 
and egg-whisks. We now have to seek there for actresses and 
authors, and very charming specimens we get. There is certainly 
a freshness and directness about the American style which is 
peculiarly charming. The scattered papers which compose this 
book were written for American magazines and newspapers, but 
they have a simplicity and a naturalness, coupled with a quaint- 
ness and picturesqueness, which are rarely seen combined in 
English writers anywhere, and still more rarely in magazines 
and newspapers. A part of the peculiar flavour in Mr. Henry 
James’s writings is no doubt due to the fact that the style is 
exotic here, and is therefore a little out of the common, and has 
the same sort of relish that a slight brogue has on the lips of 
a pretty woman. But when all allowance is made for the man- 
nerisms of other nations being different to our own, there 
remains what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call a note of dis- 
tinction. 

The volume begins with a pleasant sketch of Venice, which, 
in spite of the disclaimer of having anything original tosay with 
which it opens, yet manages to say something original. The 
author honestly acknowledges that “ though it is easy to admire 
Venice, it is not easy to live in it.” Mr. James’s receipt for doing 
so is decidedly novel. It is, ‘‘ when you have called for the bill, 
‘to go, to pay it and remain, and you will find on the morrow 
that you are deeply attached to Venice.’ In the same 
spirit of paradox he finds compensation for the civilisation 
of the bathing-place at the Lido in the fact that the 
Cuisine is still barbarous. So, too, there is a great deal of 
original observation in the remark that “ Venice is emphatically 
the city of conversation ; people talk all over the place, because 
there is nothing to interfere with their being heard. The still 
water carries the voice, and good Venetians exchange confidences 
at the distance of half a mile. Their delightful, garrulous 
language helps them to make Venetian life a long conversa- 
zione.” Mr. James seems to have been rather more fortunate 
than some people in his gondolier, as he found the price he set 
on his services was “touchingly small.” Five francs a day for 
a few hours’ “ graceful toil” is not bad pay, even in England, 
though it may be small estimated by an American standard; 
and later in the year that Mr. James was there, when the grand 
regatta was going on in honour of the Geographical Congress, 
and Venice was more like a “ big bazaar” than ever, the ter 
ing price of twenty-five francs was demanded for a sing) 
When from the people the author turns to the place, u 
equally happy in his observations. Nothing could sum up Venic: 
better than this :— 


“When I hear, when I see the magical name I have written above 
these pages, it is not of the great Square that I think, with its strange 





* Portraite of Places. By Henry James. London: Macmillan and Co. 1883. 








basilica and its high arcades, nor of the wide mouth of the Grand 
Canal, with the stately steps and the well-poised dome of the Salute, 
‘It is not of the low lagoon, nor of the sweet Piazzetta, nor the dark 
chambers of St. Mark’s. I simply see a narrow canal in the heart of 
the city,—a patch of green water and a surface of pink wall. The 
gondola moves slowly ; it gives a great, smooth swerve, passes under 
a bridge, and the gondolier’s cry, carried over the still water, makeg 
akind of splash in the stillness. A girl is passing over the little 
bridge, which has an arch like a camel’s back, with an old shawl on 
her head, which makes her look charming; you see her against the 
sky as you float beneath. The pink of the old wall seems to fill the 
whole place; it sinks even into the opaque water. Behind the wall 
is a garden, out of which the long arm of a white June rose—the 
roses of Venice are splendid—has flung itself, by way of spontaneous 
ornament.” 

But we must not linger longer in Venice. From Venice we 
are taken to Turin, where the same humorous originality 
surprises us, as in the incident of the shrine-lamp which 
he suddenly recognised as being lighted with kerosene, 
awakening to the fact that, after all, Italy has a right to use 
petroleum and tramways, and to be indignant at being looked 
on as “a kind of soluble pigment,” an historical and artistic 
curiosity-shop. It is somewhat humiliating, however, to our- 
selves to find that this son of the New World regards England 
in very much the same light as we regard Italy,—as a museum. 
He takes delight most in that of which we are properly ashamed, 
—in the mansions, like Compton Wyniates, which “ stands empty 
all the year round...... with its air of solitude and delicate 
decay,”—useless, while the people are crowded into the foul 
slums of the great towns, thanks to “ those ancient and curious 
opinions of self-complacent British Toryism which is by no 
means a thing which the irresponsible stranger would wish 
away.” In one case, indeed, he recognises that “it takes a great 
many plain people to keep a gentleman going; it takes a great 
deal of wasted sweetness to make up a property,” but the reflec- 
tion is evoked by the “ wsthetic wrong” of an old house being 
left empty because it is let by the owner, who cannot live in it, 
toa rich young man who only occupies it for three weeks in 
the year for the shooting. It was not evoked by the slums of Seven 
Dials. But we can hardly be angry with an American who admires 
the fine, old Tory landlord of Warwickshire, when we re- 
member how our own people wanted to rush into war with 
America on behalf of that fine gentleman, the Southern slave- 
owner. 

Mr. James iscertainly a more appreciative observer of English 
life than the famous Mr. Max O’Rell. His picture of Oxford, 
with its “ air of liberty to care for intellectual things, assured and 
secured by machinery which is in itself a satisfaction to sense,” 
is very flattering. We may, perhaps, detect a little irony in his 
reflection that the Fellows of the College which he carefully 
does not name (and whose name it is of course impossible to 
guess, as it is described as having no Undergraduates), * having 
no dreary instruction to administer, no noisy hobbledehoys to 
govern, no obligation but towards their own culture, no care save 
for learning as learning, and truth as truth, are presumably the 
happiest and most charming people in the world.” But the irony 
is so delicate, that the writer’s evident appreciation of the lunch 
he got there would win a ready forgiveness, even if he had re- 
vealed the name of this mystic home of learning. From Oxford 
to Epsom is a sudden transition, made perhaps less abrupt by 
the author’s detection of the resemblance between the orgies of 
the Derby Day and the saturnalia of Commemoration, which 
reveal to him the fact that “the decent, dusky vistas of the 
London residential streets are not a complete symbol of the 
complicated race which created them.” Unfortunately, as 
a foreigner, he enjoys the sights of Derby Day, of which we are 
heartily ashamed, just as he enjoys the feudal stagnation of 
Warwickshire, which we wish heartily reformed. 

He is slightly annoying, too, from the fact that his sense of the 
present greatness of England is roused chiefly by the sight of a 
barrack and a redcoat, which, after all, have done but little for 
England, in comparison with the ships of the Pool and the spade 
of the engineer. Nor do we accept with too great a feeling of 
gratitude the description of the Spectator as the “ most ingenious 
of journals,” especially as the Spectator is not, strictly speak- 

sg, a “journal,” but a “weekly.” However, we must be 
‘ankful for the appreciation of an American at all, even if he 


' appreciates chiefly our weak points, and praises us for qualities 


which we hardly regard as our chief virtues. But whether he 
praise or, blame, whether he discourse of Venice or Turin, 
Paris or London, Saratoga or New Town, Mr. James is always 
charming, easy, interesting, ingenuous, and to return him his 
own epithet, “ ingenious.” 
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MR. BARRATT ON EXTERNAL REALITIES.* 


‘T'g1s book is the work of an ingenious but somewhat fanciful mind. 


It professes to deal with what philosophers call the “noumenal” 
world—the unknown cause of the phenomenal—upon prin- 
ciples analogous to the atomic theory of physics. The only 
“ noumenon,” or “ thing-in-itself,” with which we are acquainted 
directly is our own consciousness, and so the author supposes 
every atom which is, physically considered, a centre of force and 
movement, to be “ noumenally ”—that is, in itself, or ‘ metem- 
pirically,” as he calls it—a centre of consciousness. We do 
not think that the details of his speculations on this subject will 
be of any general interest; but what does give a certain signifi- 
cance and importance to the work before us is the restatement in 
it of the old problem,—how do we come to know, can we, indeed, 
know for certain, that there is a world external to our own con- 
sciousness, and that there are other personalities external to our 
own? Cardinal Newman, in the Grammar of Assent, has used 
our knowledge—which few of us soberly doubt to be genuine— 
.of the existence of an external world, as an illustration of his 
great principle,—that much is borne in upon our minds, 
we know not exactly how, by an overwhelming cumulus of 
proofs, defying any complete analysis, and yet felé to be 
satisfactory and conclusive. This is, in his mind, the rudi- 
mentary principle of the religious knowledge of most of us, 
which is given to those who desire it and seek it, by considera- 
tions so numerous and subtle as to defy full explicit verbal pre- 
gentment, although they are felt by the individual mind to be 
absolutely convincing. This we have always considered to be 
the only satisfactory account, whether of religious knowledge, 
or of the deep certainty which we possess of the existence of a 
world external to our consciousness. And the similarity of the two 
cases, in depth of individual conviction and comparative in- 
ability to justify it in detail, gives special importance to all 
really able attempts—and we regard Mr. Barratt’s as an able at- 
tempt—to explain the grounds of our belief in metempirical exist- 
ences. If the belief is assumed to be true, and at the same time 
an insufficient and unconvincing analysis is given of its ground, 
a principle has to be admitted which cannot with any consist- 
ency be disallowed in the problems of Natural Religion. And 
Mr. Barratt’s whole book is based on the assumption that there 
is an external world, nay, its very title presupposes it. 

The most interesting and important branch of this ques- 
tion is undoubtedly that which concerns our belief in minds 
and personalities external to our own. ‘This must ever 
be a great crvw to the “ permanent-possibilities-of-sensa- 
tion” philosophers. he idealist can get on for some 
time without committing himself to any glaring absurdity, so 
long as he confines himself to a denial of the noumenal substra- 
tum which has been supposed to be the cause of those groups 
of sensations which our relations with inanimate objects produce 
in us. One reason of this is that idealism really advances its 
student one stage in the accuracy of his thought. A real truth 
is conveyed by the philosopher who explains that when we speak 
or think of “a chair,’ we have in our minds no immediate 
knowledge of anything external, but only an idea formed by 
groups of sensations produced with unfailing regularity, corre- 
sponding to our own movements and self-originated muscular 
feelings. No doubt, we hold that this is not the whole truth ; 
and that the irresistible conclusion which we draw that those 
sensations make us aware of the presence of something external 
to ourselves, the impression we have of their being caused by 
an external agency which we call substance, is valid and 
amply warranted; but, nevertheless, the man of average 
mind who has never philosophised at all, and who com- 
menced with the obvious belief that his sensations were 
copies of the external object, gains appreciably in accuracy 
of thought when he learns to distinguish clearly the sensible 
effects of the chair from their unknown cause, with which 
as it exists in itself, the human mind has no means of coming 
in contact. Then, again, the nowmenal cause is in such cases so 
completely unconnected with us, and so unnecessary, except so 
far as it affects us by its resulting phenomena, that we may 
reason, talk, and act as though it had no existence at all, so long 
as the absolute regularity of the resulting phenomena be ad- 
mitted, without falling into any absurdity. But our kaowledge 
of minds other than our own is on a different footing. The 
absurdity of supposing that the thoughts which are conveyed to 
us in our intercourse with others do not originate in minds 








* Physical Metempiric. By the late Alfred Barratt. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1883. 





external to our own, and essentially similar to them, is irre- 
sistibly forced upon us directly we state the supposition. The 
contact between mind and mind is very close, so much so that 
it is impossible for a moment to look upon the words which are 
the sensible vehicle whereby thought is conveyed from one to 
another, as the limit of our certain knowledge. Our minds 
pass so immediately to the picture conveyed by them of what 
is going on in the mind of the other, that we are abso- 
lutely unable,—even after much logical legerdemain and 
repeated failure to prove our right to go further than the 
words on the principles of the “experience” philcsophy,—to 
stop short in them, or to doubt the existence of the mind 
which conveys its thought by their means. And yet the abso- 
lute proof, upon those principles, of the existence of other minds, 
is not one whit more satisfactory than the proof that there 
are objective chairs or tables, which cause the touch and sight 
sensations of the inanimate world. We have no ground for 
certainty that the knowledge of other minds which phenomena 
give us is more real than that which we possess of other bodies» 
and if one series of phenomena conveys no more than a know- 
ledge of “ permanent possibilities of sensation,” the other cannot 
do more. 

And what distinctly expressible logical ground does Mr. 
Barratt give us as the foundation of this irresistible and all- 
important belief ? He writes as follows:— 

“ Now, the first suggestion of the belief which we are here consider- 
ing came, no doubt, from the observation of the curious metaphysical 
fact which I have mentioned as the foundation of Physical Meta- 
physic, that of the intimate connection of my experience as a whole, 
both receptive and active, with a certain definite portion of the 
external world, which I call my body, and the coincidence of many, 
and science when it comes, says of each, of my conscious states with 
certain definite physical phenomena in that body, coupled with the 
fact that there are other portions of the external world formed and 
behaving towards the rest exactly in all respects as that portion 
which I call my body behaves, with the one exception that they are 
not bound up in the same peculiar way with my conscious series. 
These two facts taken together naturally suggest the guess that 
bound up with each of the other bodies is a conscious series like 
that which I call ‘my’ experience. But vunluckily this cannot be 
verified ; and when we come to analyse its apparent plausibility, we 
are often told that this is really due only to an unproveable extension 
of the ordinary physical law of causation to the Metaphysical fact 
above mentioned, whereby we infer not only that physical phenomena 
have similar physical antecedents, but are connected in similar ways 
with similar inner noumena. Now, this criticism of the inference does 
not seem wholly correct, for the fact which is hypothetically intended 
is not the ordinary physical causation of phenomena, but the other 
metaphysical fact of the connection of our feelings and bodily move- 
ments, in which we consider the former, when taking the form of 
will, as more than a mere antecedent of the latter, in some way an 
efficient cause.” 


Now, we are not here concerned with the details of this proof, 
further than to make this observation on them,—Does any one 
who reads it feel that it would warrant, taken by itself, one 
hundredth part of the degree of confidence which he possesses 
that there are minds external to his own? The answer must 
surely be in the negative. Nay, the author himself practically 
adds his own reply in the negative to this very question. “ It 
is really,” he adds, speaking of the principle of the proof, “ not 
the extension of a phenomenal law into the region of noumena, 
but only the extension of a noumenal fact beyond the limits of 
our own individual noumenon. No doubt, this is not logically 
justifiable; but it seems to me in this way to come, perhaps, 
nearer justification than by any of the arguments of philo- 
sophers.” And he adds, a little lower down, the following most 
pregnant obseryation, as an additional justification of his infer- 
ence :—‘‘I may notice that the very basis of all inference from 
known fact to knowable, the belief that the future will resemble 
the past, is based really on no other ground than this, the 
natural suggestion of association whereby like phenomena 
suggest like sequels among phenomena.” 


The conclusion to which Mr. Barratt’s attempt, then, leads 
us, in common with all other attempts to justify by an exhaus- 
tive analysis the reasons for our belief in minds external to our 
own, is the following :—Either we must allow that we have 
no sufficient reason for our belief, and that there is no warrant 
for our certainty that our own consciousness is not the only con- 
sciousness in the universe,—other consciousnesses being a mere 
hypothesis to explain impressions which we do not knowingly 
originate,—or, if we rebel against such a supposition, and pro- 
test that we have a reasonable certainty that other minds exist 
besides our own, we must admit, as the only possible justifica- 
tion for our certainty, the principle that a body of proof may 
be felt by the mind as a body, and may reasonably justify 
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full belief, although its component parts are incapable of 
being fully held up to the light, dissected, and submitted to the 
test of logical analysis. And, as we have already remarked, the 
importance of this principle, if it be once admitted, is very far- 
reaching. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—-——_- 


Egypt after the War. By Villiers Stuart, M.P. (John Murray.) 
—If Mr. Stuart had taken more time about his book, he could have 
shortened it and arranged it better, and thereby materially improved 
it. Its title does not fully describe its contents. The author has in- 
corporated with it his “ Tent of an Egyptian Queen,” published some 
little time ago.. This will be tosome readers the most interesting part 
of the book. It is, indeed, one of the most valuable of recent contribu- 
tions to Egyptology; the numerous and sumptuous illustrations 
which accompany these archeological chapters area striking feature 
in the work. On his subject proper, the author has much to say 
that is exceedingly interesting. To discuss his statements and dis- 
cussions would take us beyond the province of these columns, but 
we may briefly summarise them. Mr. Stuart, then, thinks that there® 
is no such thing as a National Party in Egypt, and that Arabi (whom, 
by the way, he holds to have been responsible for the conflagration 
and massacre at Alexandria, and to have been prevented from repeating 
his work at Cairo only by the arrival of our soldiers) brought the 
people to his side by promising quittance from debt. Of the Sultan, 
as the supreme head of their religion, they know or care nothing. 
The Khedive, so far as he is thought of at all, is popular. The great 
grievance is the usury. This varies from 22 to as much as 120 per 
cent. It is paid monthly, a common device, which in a way disguises 
its oppressive character. The change in the land-law which has 
made the land alienable has, of course, increased the pressure of the 
grievance. For this change, the Fellaheen have to thank, it would 
seem, the French influence. The International Tribunals are a 
great evil. Justice, generally, is unattainable. The ruling class, 
indeed, is incurably greedy and corrupt. The taxation of the 
country is vexatious rather than heavy. The land-tax does not 
exceed about £1 15s. per English acre, and is often less. This in- 
cludes the rent and rates which an English farmer has to pay. Then 
there is the corvée, or forced labour. Mr. Stuart does not, we 
think, exactly state the demand which is made upon the peas- 
ant in respect of this, brt we gather that it amounts to 
about a sixth of his time throughout the year. Then there is the 
salt tax, the sheep tax, the octroi duties on articles taken to market, 
and a tax on palm trees, which is particularly injurious in the less 
fertile soil of Upper Egypt. A labourer is paid 6}d. per day, with 
his food. Irrigation is expensive, owing to the cost of the water- 
wheels. Still, if the cultivator could start fair, he might do well. 
His land will bear two corn crops and a green crop in the year. And 
once in three years it will], at least in many situations, produce the 
more valuable crops of sugar, rice, or cotton. Altogether, the receipts 
on a three-years system may be averaged at an annual £15 per acre. 
The partial exemption from taxation of some estates is a grievance, 
though in some cases this is the condition on which they werereclaimed. 
The Daira estates are a millstone round the neck of the Government. 
Taken away oppressively from the peasantry, they do not produce to 
the Khedive what they would pay in taxes; a state of things which 
reminds us of what we have read of some, at least, of the monastic 
estates held by the Italian Government,—that they used to pay more 
in taxes than they now pay in rent. As for the remedy for all these 
evils and troubles, Mr. Stuart thinks that it is chiefly to be found in 
English administration. He is no advocate for annexation, but he 
thinks that we ought to set things going, and keep them going for 
some time. It looks very much asif events from without were forcing 
this policy upon us. We hope that we have not misrepresented Mr. 
Stuart’s facts and conclusions, which we have had to pick out of a 
very considerable mass of matter, which is most interesting, but 
might, as we hare said, have been better arranged. 


Wallace’s Description of Orkney. (W. Brown.)—Mr. James Wallace 
was Minister of Lady Kirk, in Orkney; thence he was translated to 
Kirkwall, in 1672. He wrote this description of the islands, their 
history, and the natural phenomena which they present, in 1688, 
dying in the same year. There is much curious information in it, 
which it was quite worth while to rescue from oblivion. Among 
other things, we see that the fluke in sheep is no more than other 
evils a new thirg under thesun. Mr. Wallace says:—“ The sheep 
usually die of a disease called the ‘sheepdead,’ which is occasioned 
by great quantities of little animals, like to ‘ flouks’ of an inch long, 
which are engendered in the liver. I put one of them in a micro- 
scope, and found it like a little flouk wanting finns.” 

Recollections of a Liierary Life. By Mary Russell Mitford, 
(Bentley and Son.)—This is a reprint from the original edition of 
1851. The title, as Miss Mitford says in her preface, gives a very 





imperfect idea of the contents of the book. There are charming» 


little sketches of rural life in it, such as we find in “ Our Village,” full 
of tenderness and grace, and wonderfully vivid; there are fragments 
of autobiography and family history ; and there is criticism, forming, 
indeed, the main staple of the contents. Miss Mitford was & very 
kindly critic, and if she erred, erred on the side of indulgence. She 
had especially a taste for poets whom the world has forgotten, or, 
perhaps, never thought of. Still, on the whole, her taste was good 
and her judgment sound. It isto be noted that she early expressed 
the appreciation of Nathaniel Hawthorne and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
which is now universal among all English-speaking people. How- 
ever, it is late in the day to write the praises of Miss Mitford. Let 
it suffice thus briefly to notice the appearance of this handy edition of 
a most interesting book. 


The Principles of Logic. By F. H. Bradley. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—If Mr. Bradley will use pepper for pounce, he must not be 
surprised if he irritates his readers. The public has very likely irri- 
tated him, for they still walk to some extent in the way of G. H. 
Lewes and Professor Bain; but then it is his part to be tolerant, re- 
membering that still, as in the days of Socrates, the public is, upon 
the whole, unfortunate in its experience of professed logicians and 
philosophers. But, apart from some needless pungency of style, Mr. 
Bradley’s book is one to be strongly commended. Many logical 
theories are criticised, in a way which is not really any the 
less effective for being the reverse of dull. Few tenets pass 
this criticism quite unscathed, and some veterans, such as 
the major premiss, and even the syllogism itself, are ruthlessly 
condemned—not, in this case, justly, in our opinion—to drink 
the hemlock, as corrupters of youth. While his acknowledg- 
ments to the late Professor Jevons are full and cordial, it 
is, we think, from Lotze and Sigwart that Mr. Bradley draws 
such doctrines as that reality is the true subject of every 
proposition, both grammatical subject and grammatical predicate 
coalescing to form a single complex conception, which is the logical 
predicate, so that ‘‘A is B” means really something of this sort,— 
“The partly ascertained x has a factor AB.” It is a doctrine as 
old as Plato that science deals only with universals; and Hegel in- 
sists strovgly that particular judgments of sense have no truth, but 
only a formal correctness. If we understand rightly, it is another 
aspect of this truth that Mr. Bradley developes in his exposition of 
the hypothetical character of all knowledge. He holds that even 
abstract universal judgments which connect one set of qualities 
with another set (e.g., planets move in elliptical orbits), are 
true, i.e, universally valid, in so far as they get rid of all cate- 
gorical reference to the immediately given, and appear as hypotheti- 
cals. We must take leave of Mr. Bradley with a word of hearty 
commendation. His book contains much excellent psychology, 
especially in his interpretations of the animal mind. Those alike who 
charitably hold that brutes “have souls,’’ and those who, having 
never made animals their companions, try to believe, with Descartes, 
that they are mere machines, constructed to howl when pinched, but 
feeling no pain, will find matter for reflection in what is said in the 
chapter on “The Beginnings of Inference,’’ in explanation of the 
dog’s following his master down one of three roads. 


Victoria, Queen of England. By Grace Greenwood. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Most English readers will be already acquainted with 
the contents of this volame, which was naturally written, in the first 
place, for the American public. Still, it will be interesting to see 
how these things are regarded from a Republican point of view. Miss 
Greenwood does not think kingship founded on nature (though her 
countrymen have something much more like a real ruler in their 
President), but she gives a full and hearty appreciation to the char- 
acter of the Queen, and regards the peculiarities of her Royal posi- 
tion with tolerant and even kindly interest. We may be allowed to 
point out that in one point of modern history she seems to have gone 
a little astray. Whom does she mean by “ the stiff, formal Dutch 
Queens of any of the Georges?’ ‘ Dutch” is possibly American for 
“ Deutsch ;” but only Charlotte of Mecklenburgh, wife of the third 
George, can be described by the epithets “stiff and formal,’ not, 
certainly, Sophia of Brunswick, the unhappy wife of the first; nor 
Caroline of Anspach, the lively and brilliant consort of the second ; 
nor the other unhappy Caroline, who had the misfortune to be married 
to the fourth. 

Hints on Business, Financial and Legal, by R. Denny Urlin 
(Suttaby and Co.), is a little book which covers a considerable part 
of human life. How youshould and how you should not invest your 
money (‘good names” on the prospectus of a new company show, 
Mr. Urlin judiciously remarks, bona fides, but do not guarantee suc- 
cess, and the transmutation of a firm into a company, limited, not un- 
frequently indicates ‘‘a screw loose”), how you should insure your 
life or your house (a word might have been said, we think, in favour 
of mutual offices), how you should deal with trusteeships, are some of 
the subjects discussed. We have even hints to travellers. Altogether, 
this is a very sensibly written and useful little book. 
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The Age of Clay. By William Boyd-Mushet, M.B. (Wyman and 
Sons.) —The “ Age of Clay”’ is our own, successor, it would seem, to the 
age of iron, which the satirists of old supposed to have exhausted all 
evils,—and worse than it. Mr. Mushet satirises its morals and its 
religion. He lays on the lash with the heartiest good-will; but his 
strokes are not effective. The instrument is neither well constructed 
nor well directed. Even those who sympathise with his aims must 
smile to see him seek to compress a sort of universal history into 
twenty pages of the blankest possible verse. Here is a specimen of 
it :— 

** Antigonus 
At Ipsus, with his son Demetrius, 
Engages ea Lysimachus, 
d Death o’ertakes 
pear gy ee is slain 
Fighting Seleucus. Pyrrhus against Rome 


Assists Tarentum. Greeks despatch the Gauls 
At Delphi,” 


And here is the conclusion :— 


With reluctant grace 
Russia accepts, (to be defortified) 
The port of Batoum ; but from her ally 
Roumania, wrests the Bessarabian plains, 
Travers’d, outwitted, mortified, chagrin’d 
By England’s Premier, Lord Beaconsfield, 
And Sal’sbury, our truly noble Earls, 
The Muscov signs the Treaty of Berlin.”’ 


*‘ Sal’sbury,”’ as Mr. Mushet, metri gratia, conscientiously spells the 
name, is a truly noble marquis. But this, perhaps, is trifling; as is, 
it may be, the suggestion that the a of the feminine nominative in 
Latin is short, and that consequently the line, “ Contenta paucis, 
absque timore mali” is not after the usual model of the pentameter. 

Frescoes. By “ Ouida.” (Chatto and Windus.)—“ Ouida” has been 
pleased to put certain novelettes into a dramatic form, and has 
achieved, we think, a considerable success with them. This is, of 
course, not more than what one might expect. Whatever this writer’s 
faults, the lack of dramatic power is not one of them. If her charac- 
ters are such as we do not always recognise, or when we recognise 
them cannot always admire, the situations which she contrives for 
them are conceived and represented with ability. The first of these 
“dramatic sketches,’ from which the volume gets its title, tells how 
a young Italian painter came over to England to carry out a rich 
lady’s whim for ornamenting the ball-room of her mansion with 
frescoes, and what the journey ended in. The story is told, and 
very well told, in letters; in some respects, the dénowement, or rather 
the discovery which leads to the dénouement, is scarcely satisfac- 
tory, but the whole pleases and interests. The action in the second 
sketch, ‘‘Camaldoli,” is slighter; but here, too, the effect is good. 
There are two other sketches,” ‘“ Afternoon” and “In Petti,” and 
an essay, “ Romance and Realism,’ which is the writer’s apology 
for her conception of the novelist’s art,—a subject on which we do 
not care just now to enter. 

Through the Stage Door. By Harriett Jay. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—We are inclined to think that this is the best, as it is cer- 
tainly the pleasantest, story that Miss Jay has yet given to the world. 
It is true that there are some very disreputable people that figure in 
it, and places described, “the Belladonna Club,” for instance, which 
young women, not to say young men, had best know nothing about ; 
but the effect of the book generally is good, and its tone sound and 
wholesome. Carlotta and Caroline Fane, daughters of a family which 
has been for generations connected with the drama, are two actresses 
in burlesque. Carlotta is the heroine of the story, and Caroline plays 
the second part. The love-affairs of the latter move smoothly 
enough. She is engaged to a comic singer at music-halls, a very 
worthy young fellow, we are glad to hear, and marries him. She isa 
very intelligent and determined young person, with a temper of her 
own, as all good women, it is said, have. Carlotta’s fortunes are 
much more complex. A certain Colonel Sedgemore, a man of good 
family and fortune, falls in love with her. His family naturally 
object. How they scheme against her, and how the scheming ends, 
is told here ina very lively story, which we have read with much pleas- 
ure, and can recommend anyhow to older readers. The two sisters 
are a pair of as good, honest girls as ever were described in a novel, 
and are amusing withal. Amusing also in another way is the tra- 
gédienne, their mother, a humble follower of Mrs. Siddons; and Mr. 
Fane, also a professional man, but who has not risen beyond the 
‘height of prompter, till, indeed, the growing fame of his daughters, 
who rise from burlesque to Shakespeare, brings him elevation. Mr. 
Fane astonishes us on p. 16, when he “ stuffs his fingers into his ears 
and continues his writing ;” but he turns out to be nothing more than 
the ordinary “ heavy father,” only excellently well described. Through 
the Stage Door may seem frivolous beside grave works of fiction that 
deal with Irish difficulties, but it is a great deal more readable. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by George Lawrence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Manners and Customs. (Elliot Stock.)—This 
‘volume is the first of what promises to be a very useful series. It 
is to give us ‘‘a classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868.” A vast amount of curious 
and interesting information is buried, so to speak, in these volumes ; 
“and it is no small gain to have it thus revived. 








We have received a number of educational works and school-books 
from Messrs. Blackwood and Sons; W. and R. Chambers; T. and T. 
Clark ; Clay and Son ; Macmillan and Co. ; Relfe Brothers; Rivingtons ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; E. Stanford; Swan Sonnenschein and Co. ; 
Triibner and Co. ; Ward, Lock, and Co.; Williams and Norgate; and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


We have received :—Handbook to the Panjdb, by E. B. Eastwick, an 
addition to the excellent series of guide-books issued by Mr. Murray, 
and which, with the preceding three volumes, devoted respectively to, 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, completes the “Handbook of India.’ 
It is furnished with two maps.—Military Law. By Major 8. C. 
Pratt, R.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Professional Papers of 
the Royal Engineers. Edited by Major R. A. Veitch, R.E. (Stan- 
ford.)—Modern French Readings. Edited by W.I. Knapp. (Ginn, 
Heath, and Co., Boston, U.S.)—The Course of Enire, by C. G. 
Wheeler (Osgood and Co., Boston, U.S.), being outlines of the chief 
political changes in the world (arranged by centuries), with variorum 
illustrations.—Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, Vol. I1., from 
1562 to 1874. Compiled by the Rev. C. J. Robinson, M.A. (Farn- 
combe and Co., Lewes.)—Christian Ethics and Wise Sayings. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Celebrated Musicians of All Nations, a collection of portraits, 
with short biographical notices, translated from the German, with an 
appendix for England. By M. F.S. Hervey. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)—Volume II. of Weiss’s Life of Christ, translated by M. G. Hope. 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—Butler’s Hudibras, Parts II. and III., 
edited by A. Milnes, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—The Prince, and 
other Pieces, from the Italian of NicolO Machiavelli, with an intro- 
duction by Henry Morley (Routledge and Sons), an addition to 
“Morley’s Universal Library” series.—Catalogus Librorum in 
Bibliotheca Norvicensi, compiled by F. Kitton. (Goose and Co., 
Norwich.) —Volume III. of Present-Day Tracts. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—A System of Field Training, by Major C. R. Brooke. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—How to Use our Eyes, by J. Brown- 
ing, F.R.A.S. (Chatto and Windus), a little book which all who use 
spectacles or glasses should read. 

New Epitions.—We have received :—A cheap illustrated edition 
of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
—A third edition of The Book-lover’s Enchiridion, by A. Ireland. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—A second edition of Records of the 
Life of Alexander Raleigh, edited by his Wife. (A. and C. Black, 
Ediuburgh.)—A second and revised edition of Dyer’s City of Rome. 
(Bell and Sons.)—A new edition of The Adventures of Captain John 
Smith, by J. Ashton, with fac-similes of the original illustrations. 
—Part I. of a new, revised, and enlarged edition of Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Edited by R. E. Graves. (Bell 
and Sons.) 
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9) LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STU FFS, 


NOVEL IDEAS IN 


' LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


'LIBERTYS? COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


FABRICS. 
East India House, 2 REGENT STREET, W. 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. | Chesham House, § 


JAPANESE 
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‘Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
prove x effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular. 


*“‘Tonza maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s. 
Of all Chemists. SoLe ConsiGNEES— 
Proven Court, LompBarp §t., Lonpon. 


TONGA 


FOR 
NEURALGIA. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 





Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 
ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 


THROAT 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 
with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
IRRITATION | the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 


| confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
AND COUGH. 


boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 14d, labelled ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
| and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London.” 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








—— 
Adams (W. D.), English Epigrams, cr 8vo, cloth ......... pans cpundesseul (Routledge) 2/0 
Argyll (Duke of), The Unity of Nature, 8V0 .0.........ssseseeseesseseeeeeees (Strahan) 16/ 
Baker (S. W.), The Egyptian Question, BVO ............ccc.ccseeeeeeeeees (Macmillan) 2/0 
Brocken (T.), Lays of the Land of the Maori, &., 12mo......... (8. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Christie (D.), Hearts, L vol. cr BVO .........cceccccceeceseneeeceeees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Crawford (F. M.), To Leeward, 1 vol. cr 8vo, cloth............ (Chapman & on /0 
Daniell (0.). The Gold Treasure of India, cr 8yo, cloth...... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Daniel (E. M.), The New Patent Law, cr 8vo .................. (Stevens & ava 8/6 
De Mille (J.), A Castle in Spain, cr 8V0 .............c0:0eeeeeeeees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
- Exposition of the Lord’s Supper, New to the Nineteenth Century, 8yo (Bell) 9/' 
Ewart (J. C.), Dissection of the Frog, 4t0 .........ssscecseeeeeseeees (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Fiske (J.), Excursions of an Evolutionist, cr 8v0 ...........cc00.ee200008 ( —— 7/6 
Glaister (E.), The Perfect Path, 2 vols. cr 8vo, cloth . ..(Smith & Elder) 21/0 
Gould (8. B.), The Seven Last Words, cr 8vo, cloth ....... keccansenia (Skeffington) 2/6 


n 
Greene (W. T.), Parrots ia Captivity, Vol. 1, royal 8vo,cloth ...(Bell & Son) 12/6 
Griffiths (W. H.), Precepts for Preachers, cr 8vo (Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/6 
Haweis (H. R.), My Musical Life, cr 80 ............06 eleencentesitia (W. H. Allen) 15,0 
Heatley (G. 8.), Sheep Farming, cr 8vo ......... ...(W. H, Allen) 10/6 
Heine (H.), Ideas, translated by J. B., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Hodgetts (E. A. B.), Person] Reminiscences of Gen, Skobeleff (W. H. Allen) 10/6 
Lamb (C.), Little Essays, 12mo........ ByPEsoRinousvestbcuyemacoences (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Letters from the Highlands, 12mo ................cccessssssssseceseceeeeees (Blackwood) 4/6 
Linton (W. J.), English Verse, cr 8vo, cloth (C.K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Maclarea (W. 8. B.), Spinning, Woollen, Worsted, &c., 12mo (Cassell & Co.) 4/6 
















Marlborough Arithmetic Examples, cr 8V0 .....4.....4.::ceceeceees (Cassell & Co.) 3/0 
McCormick (R.), Voyages of Discovery, &c., 2 vols. royal 8yo (S. Low & Co.) 42/0 
More Leaves from the Journal of Our Life, &., 8V0 ............ (Smith & Elder) 10/6 
Piatt (J. J.), Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley, cr 8vo...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Pole (W.), The Philosophy of Whist, 12mo, cloth ..... aphbaracessesoae (De La Rue) 3/6 
. Horatii Fiacci Carminum Liber II., by T. E. Page, 12mo ...... i 
ichard (H.), Letters and Essays on Wales, cr 8V0 .ss....e000000 eoee 
Russell (W. C.), A Book of Table-talk, cr 8vo, cloth ...............045 
Ryan (E. H.), Questions on Roman Law, cr 8V0 ..........c000000 (Stevens & Sons) 
Schuyler (E.), Peter the Great, 2 vols. 8V0 ....ccccccccssceeseecerees (S. Low & Co.) 32/0 
Soldiers’ Stories and Sailors’ Yarns, cr 80 seccee.....cseseeeceeceeee (W. H. Allen) 9/0 


Solly (H.), Charles Dayrell, crown 8vo, c'oth......... 
Thornton (E.), For Love and Duty, 2 vols. cr 8vo ..... (Remington) 21/0 
Whist Triad (The), by Cavendish, &., 12mo, cloth.... = (De La Rue) 12/6 
Wilkinson (H. 8.), Citizen Soldiers, cr 8vo, cloth............... (C. K, Paul & Co.) 2/6 


...(Elliot Stock) 8/6 
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“PURE WATER 
is only to be 

| obtained 
| from 
| NATURAL 
| 

| 


APOLLINARIS. 








“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


SOURCES.” 
Lancet, July 7th, 1883. 





» | The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
ROWLANDS no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can mow be 
had in a 
MACASSAR for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
OIL. for 3d extra to 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURUH STREET. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 











100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO.,, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 





UNWIN’'S LIST. 


THIRD.EDITION. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and 


Adventures. Written by Hmsetr. With Woodbury Portrait and 14 Ins. 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16. 
‘Never, perhaps, has the ethos of the traveller proper, who is not strictly a 
geographer, or a political agent, or a missionary, or a glorified bagman, or a 
filibuster, been better exemplified.””—Saturday Review. 


M R. 


SECOND EDITION. 


GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. 


By the Author of “Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
** A story as beautiful aslife and as sad as death......We could not ‘ wear in our 
heart’s core’ the man who could read aloud with unfaltering voice and undimmed 
eye the last pages of this prose story, which is almost a poem.”’—Standard. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sylva, 


(the Queen of Roumania). Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “The 
Epic + Kings.’ With Portrait-Etching by Lalauze. Square crown 8\0, cloth 
extra, 5:. 
“* A charming book—pathetic, graceful, and touching.””—Spectator. 
‘The imaginative scenes are so vividly and charmingly described as to recal) 
yassages in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ or in ‘ Vathek.’’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For FEBRUARY. Edited by T. H. 8. ECOTT. 


LIBERAL versus CONSERVATIVE Finance. By Sir Jobn Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE, By T. Colani, Editor of the République 
Francaise. 

PARLIAMENTARY ReEForm. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 

TuRKISH ARABIA. By Trevor Chichele Plowden, Political Resident at 
Baghdad. : 

Mr, GoLpwin SmitH—PastT anv Present. By KR. Barry O’Brien. 

RaDICALs AND WuiGs. By Henry Labouchere, M.P. 

Mozart. By H. H. Statham. 

Our CotoniaL Pouicy. By St. Leger Herbert, C.M.G. 

OccupyInG OWNERSHIP. By Jesse Collings, M.P. 

Tue GuIpE OF Istam. By Captain C. KR. Conder, R.E. 

HoME AND Foreren Arrairs :—1, Politics, 2. Finance. 


CHAPMAN and HALtt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Just published, demy 8vo, price 163, 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 25 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





THOMAS SAGA ERKIBYSKUPS. 
oyal 8vo, pp. 792, price 10s, half-bound. 


R 
LIFE of ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BECKET in 
ICELANDIC ; with English Translation, Notes, and Glossary. Edited b 
ERIKR Maanvsson, M.A., Sub-Librarian of University Library, Cambridge. Vol. 
II., published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
*,* This work is derived from the Life of Becket written by Benedict of Peter- 
borough, and apparently supplies the missing portions in Benedict’s biography. 
London: Lone wans and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: ParkKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C. Biack and Doveias 
and Fovutts. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 





New Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 1s, cloth. " . 
MMNHE SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND, being an 
Introductory Volume to ‘‘ Epochs of English History.” By the Rev. Canon 
CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, Editor of 
** Epochs of English History.” 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


PROSE and VERSE TRANSLATIONS by PROFESSOR 
CONINGTON. 
The Sixth Edition, in crown 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 
HE AZNEID of VIRGIL, translated into English Verse. 
on 7 Joun ConineToN, M.A., late Professor of Latin in the University of 
xford. 


HE POEMS of VIRGIL (the Bucolics, Georgics, the 
#neid). Translated by the late Professor Joun ConineTon into English 
Prose. Crown 8yo, price 9s, cloth. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 








CASSAL and KARCHER’S FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK. 
In small 8vo, in 2 vols. or Parts, price 83 6d, or separately. Junior Course, 33 6d. 
Senior Course, 5s. 

HE GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION, from 

ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prof. C. Cassat, LL.D., and Prof. T. 

Karcuer, LL.B., Examiners in the University of London, fur the Civil Service of 
India, the Admiralty, &c. 

By the Same Authors, uniform, 2 Parts, 9s 6d. 


N ODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY. Junior Course, 
3s 6d. Senior Course, 63. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


THE “‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid tle: 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 
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ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884.—To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. ; ‘ 

Prospectuses, eutry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 

he Official Agents. 
= GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, : 
19 and 21 gaee Victoria Street, London, E.v, 
G.GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
I COLOURS, Piccadilly. 

FIRST EXHIBITION now OPENED, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Galleries illuminated on dark days, and 
after 3 p.m. every day. Admission, ls; Illustrated 
Catalogue, 1s. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ANTED, a SECRETARY for the 
TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. Time required, about twelve hours 
a week. Preference will be given to a Graduate con- 
nected with Education and with busi experience. 
For further information, apply to the HON. 
SECRETARY, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., on or 
before February 23rd. 


SSOCIATED HOUSEKEEPING.— 

A LADY living ina small house at Hampstead 

wishe: to MEET with a MARRIED COUPLE, or ONE 

or TWO LADIES to share her honse.— Please address, 

giving references, Miss “ B.,’’ LORD'S, Stationer, 12 
Gloucester Road, 8.W. 


WIDOW LADY, living in the 

healthiest part of St. Leonard’s, OFFERS a 
COMFORTABLE HOME to a YOUNG LADY, who 
might, if desired, attend School or Classes with her 
Daughters, aged sixteen and eleven, — Address, 
“TL. A.” Vancouver House, London Road, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

About Ten VACANCIES on the Foundation 
and Six Exhibitions to be COMPETED FOR. Boys 
not already in the School must be under fourteen 
and not under twelve years of age on March 25th, 
1884. The Examination will begin on Easter Tuesday. 
—Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively on 

June 20th. For Boys under 14on January Ist, 1884.— 

For further rticulars, apply the Rey. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


( i IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress,—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

There are VACANCIES in this College for TEN 
APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, who will be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of Electricity, and trained 
to become practical Engineers on the Installations 
and in the Manufacturing Works of the Hammond 
Company. 

The Course lasts for two years, at the end of which 
the Company will be prepared to offer posts to those 
who have served their time satisfactorily. 

For terms and full information, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, the Hammond Company, Klectrical 


eg. College, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C. ; or to 
E.C 





























. LATHAM, M A., Secretary, 110 Cannon Street, 





OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospect on licati 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL —The 

SCIENCE MASTERSHIP will be VACANT 

at EASTER.—Address, Rev. T. B. ROWE, School 
House, Tonbridge. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and d, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


yee ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 

ff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 
BOARDING HOUSE. Within a few minutes’ 
p nn Bg sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
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THE BITTER CRY OF 
OUTCAST LONDON. 
biggie are now being raised, and are 


urgently needed, for the purposes indicated in 
the pamphlets issued by the London Congregational 
Union. 

Ail communications should be addressed to the Rev. 
Andrew Mearns, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. Cheques should be crossed Smith, Payne, and 
Smiths, 

Bands of Volunteer Helpers are being organised to 
undertake the kindly visitation of the homes of the 
very poor. Money specially given for relief will be 
used for providing food and clothing for the deserving, 
and in giving free dinners to poor children found to 
be in need of such assistance. Money sent to the 
General Fund will be devoted to the erection, pur- 
chase, or hire of halls or suitable premises which may 
serve as centres of benevolent aid as we'l as religious 
ard moral instruction, and where medical advice may 
be gratuitously obtained, and those in real need 
promptly relieved, 

The aim of the present movement is not sectarian. 
The object is to improve the homes of the poor and 
to help them to healthier and happier lives. 

N.B.—Clothes of every description will be gladly 
pegs by Mrs. Mearns, 25 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 


. 





OME for LOST DOGS, Battersea 
Park Road, Sonth Lambeth, S.W.—Persons 
desirous of PURCHASING DOGS, either as house- 
hold pets, yard dogs, or for sporting purposes, should 
pay a visit to the above Establishment, where several 
Hundred Dogs are always on View, many of which 
are to be sold at low prices, Apply between 10 and 
4, except Sundays, 
STRAY CATS are now received into the Home; also 
CATS as Boarders. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
tington Palace, W. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PrEsIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON D’EYNCUURT. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aud ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 5 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and Lls. 
oy Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 
stomach and its troubles cause more dis- 
comfort and bring more unhappiness than is com- 
monly supposed. The thousand ills that settle there 
may be prevented or dislodged by the judicious use of 
these purifying Pills, which act as a sure, gentle, anti- 
acid aperient, without annoying the nerves of the 
most susceptible or irritating the most delicate 
organisation. Holloway’s Pills will bestow comfort 
and confer relief on every headachy, dyspeptic, and 
sickly sufferer, whose tortures make him a burden to 
himself and a bugbear to his friends. These Pills 
have long been the popular remedy for a weak stomach, 
for a disordered liver, or a paralysed digestion, which 
yield without difficulty to their regulating, purifying, 
and tonic qualities, 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK.—FIRST ISSUE, £108,159, (authorised 
by “The Sheffield Corporation Act,” 46 and 47 Vict., 
cap. lvii.) The Stock will be redeemable at par as 
follows : £33,000 in the year 1914, £49,250 in the year 
1925, and £25,900 in the year 1934. The Corporation 
will exercise their discretion in the apportionment of 
the tenders to these various periods, but regard will be 
had to any preference expressed by the investors. 

The Corporat'on of Sheffield give notice that they 
are prepared to receive tenders for the above sum of 
Sheffield Corporation Stock. 

Minimum price of issue, £93 per cent. 

Rate of interest £3 103 per cent. payable half-yearly, 
on March Ist and September Ist, at the Sheffield and 
Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield ; or by their London 
Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lom- 
bard Street. 

No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and 
amu snenes in excess of that sum must be a multiple 
oO! \ 

Tenders to be left at the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Bank, Sheffield, on or before one o’clock p.m. on 
Thursday, February 14th, 1884, and they will be 
opened by the Finance Committee the same day. A 
deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of stock ten- 
dered for must be paid to the Bank at the time of the 
application for stock. 

The rateable value of the borough of Sheffield now 
stands at £1,001,385 15s 4d. 

The Mortgage Debt of the Corporation of Sheffield 
now stands at £722,412 23 11d, against which the 
Corporation possess very valuable lands, besides con- 
siderable accumulations of sinking funds, 

Forms of Prospectuses, &c., and avy further 
information required will be supplied by 

BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar. 

Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, 

Sheffield, January 12th, 1884. 


IGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on COTTON PLANTATIONS.— 
FRANCIS SMITH and CO., Mortgage Brokers, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., U.S.A., (established twenty years.) 
The South is the only field in North America where 
capital can still dictate its own terms and security.— 
Send for c'rcular to the LONDON AGENCY, 31 
Poultry, E.C. 








64 CORNHILL. 

ERILS ABOUND onEVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AXD HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enpn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLisHED 4 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
” JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
HE COMMERCIAL — UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ace «++ 2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... sit pep eee «» 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholdersexceeds ... «1 se ~——-809,000 

Other Funds ... oe 953,000 


Tota InvgsTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMIT 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eco +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a ose coe Y 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which mav be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

bf Ee BAN K— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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COLLINSON 


AND LOCK. 


NOTICE.—in consequence of Alterations to their Premises, Messrs. COLLINSON 
and LOCK beg to OFFER a PART of their Large STOCK of Fine 
FURNITURE, at a substantial REDUCTION in the PRICES. It com- 
prises Cabinets, Sideboards, Bureaux, Fancy Tables and Chairs, luxurious 
Easy Chairs, and Bedroom Furniture; and each piece is perect in Style 


and Workmanship. 


Messrs. C. and L. have also a small but choice Collection of Old Fur- 
niture, Old Marquetrie Clocks, Embroideries, Oriental Rugs, and other 


Ornamental Items. 
109 Fleet Street, 


and 3 St. Bride Street, London. 








_— GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


SCHEME for EXCOURAGEMENT of ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENCE. 


With a view to encourage the making of exact 
researches into the Causes of. important Diseases, and 
into the means by which bf may he pr evented or 
obviated, the GROCERS’ COMPANY offer for Com- 
petition three RESEARCH SCHOL ARSHIPS, cach 
of the value of £250 per annum, tenable for one year, 
with eligibility for reappoi intment. The Court of tie 
Company intend to appoint to two of these Scholir- 
ships in May next, avd persons whe may wish to offer 
themselves as candidates for appointment at that 
time are invited to make their applications not later 
than the last day of April. The Scholarships are 
open only to British subjects under the age of 35.— 
Applications, stating aze, must be by letter, addressed 
to the CLERK of the GROCERS’ COMPANY, 
Grocers’ Hull, London, E.C.; from whom, in the 
meantime, particnlars as to the cond'tions of the 
appointments can be obtained on written application. 

Under the same scheme, and with the same object 
in view, the Grocers’ Company have offered for com- 
petition, once in every four years, a D seovery Prize 
of the value of £1,000. The prize is to be open to uni- 
versal competition, British and Foreign, The subject 
forthe first award, for which essays are to be sent in 
on or before December 3ist, 1886, is the following 
problem :— 

“To discover a method by which the Vaccine Con- 
tagium may be cultivated apart from the animal 
body in some medium or media not otherwise 
zymotic. The method to besuch that the cont:igium 
may by means of it be mult plied to an indetinite 
extent in successive generations, and that the pro- 
duct, after any number of such generations, shall 
(so far as can with'n the time be tested) prove 
itself of identical potency w.th standard vaccine 
lymph,” 

So far as the administration of the scheme will in- 
volve scientific considerations, the Court act with the 
advice of a Committee of thie fo'loving eminent 
scientific men:—Joun Simon, C.B, F.R.S., Joun 
TyNDALL, F.R.S., Joun Burdon a M.D. 
F.R.S., and Georce BucHanay, M.D., F.R.S 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGIC AL 


CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUC i ‘the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
sage on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 

ort, Somerset. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


, PESESE, 186 STRAND 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

THREE PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK EXHIBITION, 


1883. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Lieaibsit, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATIS©M. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
ured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
ny vital 
sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 94 per box. 




















THE MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, &c., 
In the Kingdom, arranged in30 Large Show Rooms, a at 


ILLIAM S.. BURTON’S. 
All Goods marked in PLAIN FIGURES, at 
CASH PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. 


NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


FENDER CurRBS, Doa Grates. 

TILE PANELS. 

TILE HEARTHS. 

REGISTER STOVES. 

Ditto, Slow-Combustion. 

Hor-Arr STOVES. 

BronzepD Urnns& KETTLES 

Disu Covers. 

Trea Trays and WAITERS, CHIMNEY PIECEs, 

COAL BOXES, OAL PEDESTALS, &c., in Wal- 

nut, Mahogany, Oak, Japanned Iron, &e., from 4s 9d 

to £8, including linings and hand scoop? Upwards 
of 409 NEW DESIGNS on Show. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, 


Brushes, and all necessary Articles, in Sets, as :— 


MARBLE ditto. 

Brass ditto. 

Fire BRasses. 
FireE-IRon Rests. 

Gase tiers & Hatt Lames 
KircHen RANGES, 

Gas STOVES, 





No. 1 List for No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, 
Mansion, Good House Smaller, Smallest, 
£68 193 84. £34 53 8d. £17 Is 8d. £7 93 9d. 


The Articles in the above Sets are on View in the 
Show Rooms, and may be seen at a glance. 


LAMPS and OILS. — Kerosine, 
Moperator, SUSPENSION, and other Lamps in 
great variety. 

COLZA OIL, Best ... _ 
KE ROSINE, Best — w ater 
white... ... nee 


8s 1d per gallon. 
Is ld ” ” 


ILLIAM S. BURTON 

sends CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 859 Illustrations of bis unrivalled 
Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 

88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, &c. 


| oes & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 
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pore MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





ee SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





S PECIALITIE S for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


— AND ts oe. 
_ AND er oe 





_ AND M?4*5 ee. 


“a Gold Medal, Paris, Mec Medals: § 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S qyRyS CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
article. ”? Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





Sydney, 








COCOA, 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1884. No. DCCOXX. Prices 6d, 


CoNnTENTS. 
Tue New Pxxpo. 


A Lapy’s RIDE Across SPANISH HonpuRAs.—Part II, 
THE Bazsy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part V. 

More REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE ForEst, 
Pessimism, By “J.S. B.” 


THE BRIGAND’s BRIDE: AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTHERN 
Iraty. 


Srr THEODORE Martin's Lire oF Lorp Lrynpuurst, 
THE REcENT DISPUTE IN THE COAL TRADE, 
Army VIVISECTION, 


WILLIAM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ana 
London, 





ONG MAN’ 8 “MAGAZINE, 
UARY, 
‘eae 
Jack’s CouRTSHIP: A Sartor’s YARN OF LovE anp 
SHIPwWRECK. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 11-12, 
AFTER THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. By Richard Jefferies. 
THE ‘ LIVELY Fanny.’ By D. Christi e ee 
Lorp Lynpuurs?. By ‘A. K. H.B 
CoLtonus. By G, Wotherspoon. 
VIRGIL AND AGRICULTURE IN Tuscany. By Mrs. Ross. 
bv — HARVEST ON THE Hupson RIVER. By G. G 
udre, 
Mapam. Chaps. 6-10. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 8. 
! ae CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PROFESSOR AND THE Harpy. Illustrated by R. 
Barnes. 
Some Literary Recorzectrioys.—III. 
THE GIANT'S KOBE. By the Author of “‘ Vice Versa.” 
Chap. 23. Piano Practice —Chap. 24. A Meeting in 


No. 16, 








Germany.—Ctap. 25. Mabel’s Answer. With Illus- 
trations by W. Ralston. 
Two Mrivnork CHARACTERS. “PETER” AND THE 


APOTHECARY. (ROMEO AND JULIET.) 
Some Po.LisH Portraits, 
Tue Rock Scorpions. Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler. 
London: SmitH, Expr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘ae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
313, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1, CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
2, ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3. FINANCIAL PROSPECTUS. 
4, FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 
5. Tue Corts anp Ex Istam, 
6. DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. 
7. First anD Last Wark oF Troy. 
8. BroGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES, 
9 SraTiIstTics OF AGITATION, 
10. THe Comine SESSION, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 283, in cloth. 


7 LORD’S UPPER.—UNIN- 

SPIRED TEACHING. Vol. I.—Clement of 
Rome to Photius, A.D. 74 to 891. Vol. II.—Alfric to 
Canon Liddon, A D. 969 to 1875, By CHARLES HEBERT, 
D.D., of Trin.ty College, Cambridge, late Viear of 
Ambleside. 

“A work whose fulness, with the exceptions we 
have meutioned, is beyond praise, and whose exceed- 
ingly liberal and careful indices put every student of 
its subject under the deepest obligation. Dr. Hebert's 
work will live as a standard contribution, not only to 
the literature of his Church and University, but to 
theology in general.”"—Edinburgh Daily Review, 

“No mean or unimportant contribution to the 
theological literature of the day. It is a learned, ex- 
haustive, and decidedly interesting book. »*__Keclesi- 
astical Gazette, 

““A remarkable book, bringing before us within a 
comparatively small compass the information we 
could not otherwise acquire without a very long and 
laborious search. ”’—From the Preface of a Work on 
“The Lord’s Supper,” by the Rev. Dr. Jacosn. 

“What a work of learning and labour! Once ac- 
complished it is done foralltime. Worthy of preser- 
vation in all comp'ete libraries.’”’—Sword and Trowel, 


SEELry and Co., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


NEW SATIRICAL and POLITICAL ROMANCE, 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 1 vol., price 10s 6d. 


ERICLES BRUM;; or, the Last of 
the De Veres, 
By AUSTEN PEMBER. 
0 rois ! soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.”” 
London: J. and R. Maxwext, Shoe Lane, E.OC. 


Just “published, ‘feap. 8yvo, price 3s 6d, post free. 
T. By WituiaM BAYLEY. 
London : Bartry’s, 17 Cockspur Street. 


“* As poet and publisher Mr. Bayley is to be equally 
congratulated.’’—Morning Post. 




















Just ready, the Second Edition o 
OSTWIC and HARRISON’S 
pt Map of GERMAN LITERATURE, 
price 103, carefully Revised and Enlarged. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and ‘im 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Books and of the 
Topics handled in the body of the work. 
WittiamMs and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Suocess- 
ful Method of Curing Gove, Diseases. By RosEeRT 
G@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L. C.8., &e., 5 "Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, Lenton 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for FEBRUARY, 1884, price 2s 6d. : 
On THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. By His 
Eminence ee Newman. 
E OF LoRDs— 
aes Rerorm. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
nraven. 
(a) ON irs Anoxition. By T. E. Kebbel. 
THE STATE a THE MeEpiIcaL PROFESSION. By 
r Huxley. 
a Wax Coomasatn. By Godfrey Y. Lagden. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE Poor. By the Rev. 
Samuel A. Barnett. 
“QramMMING” IN ELemEnTARY ScHoous. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Norton. bs 
InDIA—HER WHEAT AND HER Raitways, (With a 
““Map.) By William Fowler, M.P. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By Robert H. 
Hayward. ; 
An EcchesiastTicaL Oxtve Brancu. By the Right 

Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

Tae Germ THEORY OF Zymotic Diseases. By Dr. 
W B. Carpenter. i 
OuRISTIAN AGNostTicism. By the Rey. Canon Curteis. 

Rarnzows. By Profe-sor Tyndal. 
Kraan Pavt, Trencu, and Co. London, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


ae CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 
Tur New Toryism. By Herbert Spencer. 
Tue Cuvrcn Courts Commission. By the Bishop 
of Liverpool. 
Tue IntsH Lanp Act AND Land System. By W. 
O’Connor Morris. 
Porrery, OLD AND New. By Jennie J. Young. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. By 
John Slagg, M.P. 
. Tue Hovusina or THE Lonpon Poor. 
I. WHERE TO House THEM? By Alfred 
Marshall. 
II. Ways anp Means. By M. G. Mulhall. 
III. Cost or TFNEMENT3, By Elijah Hoole. 
THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. By W. S. Lilly. 
Tue OvTLOOK IN Earpt. By Baron Matortie. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 
I, Mopern History. By the Rev. Mandell 
Creighton. 
II. Mentat PurLosopny. By Professor Seth. 
III. Soctan Purtosopny. By John Rae. 
IV. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBisTeR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


HE CONTEMPGRARY PULPIT. 
No. 2, FEBRUARY, 1884. 64 pp.,6d. Annual 
Subscription, 7s, post free. 
SERMON :—FALLineG ASLEEP. By Rev. J. Macgregor, 
Edinburgh. 
Expository SERMON :—Samson. By the Lord Bishop 
of Derry. 
Sermon TO CHILDREN:—THE TREASURES OF THE 
Snow. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore. 
OvTLIne SERMONS :—THE VISION OF Gop. By Canon 
Knox Little. THe WHoLe Dury or Man. By Rev. 
Dr. Wace. GREETING THE Promises. By the Rev. 
Dr. Maclaren. 
Cuurcn Lire In Britatn. No.2. In Brighton. 
Sermon Notes. Canon Liddon, Dean Charch, Bishop 
Parry, Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Parker, Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson, Dr. Andrew Bonar. 
Literary NOTES AND REVIEWS. 
W. Swan SonNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster 
Square, London. 


THE 
OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
a MONTHLY RECORD and REVIEW. 
No. 175, for FEBRUARY. 

1, University CoLLece or SOUTH WALES AND Mon- 
MOUTHSHIRE. 

2, PESTALOZZI AND FROEBEL IN RELATION TO THE 
KINDERGARTEN, by Madame Schrader (concluded). 

3. ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION, by Ten Young 
Barbarians. 

4, Games, by E. E. B. 

5. THe TEACHERS’ GUILB; Epucation Socrery. 

6. Money RewarDs In Girts’ SCHOOLS, by Mrs. 
Byers. 

7. OccastonaL Notes ; CORRESPONDENCE ; SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 

8, Reviews :—Thompson’s Syntax of Attic Greek; 
Green's Conquest of England ; Colbeck’s Selections 
from Heine’s “ Reisebilder’”’ ; Grant’s History of 
the University of Edinburgh ; Laurie’s Primary 
Instruction, &c. 

9. Prize COMPETITIONS :—TRANSLATIONS, LITERARY 
Puzz.Es, &c. 

Price 61, per post, 7d. 
Yearly subscription payable in advance, 6s 6d. 
*,* The Volume for 1833 is now ready, price 7s 6d, 


post free. 
London : 86 Fleet Street, E.C, 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THAackERayr, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— gAneen, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 5.W. 


ye of CHEAPSIDE in the TIME 

of HENRY VIII.—See the BUILDER of this 
week (4d, by post, 45d; annual subscription,. 19s) ; 
also a Street in Logroiio, Spain; Designs for Police 
and Fire-Brigade Stitions ; a Circular Hospital Ward 
—Articles on Loftie’s History of London—The Con- 
test between the Labourer and the Steam-Engine— 
Some Early Specifications and Contracts—Architects 
among ‘‘Men of the Time’’—Bnilding Accidents— 
Lycian Rock-cut Tombs—Technical Kducation for 
English Workmen—West London School of Art, &. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 























MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books; 
Or, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any Part of London. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses vostage free on application. 





All the Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Or (by order), from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


*,*” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
haying the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Lieblig COMPANY’S E'xtract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


COLDS 








SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL WHO 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E oo I A . Sinan tation tation, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S NEW WORKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, the Reissue of 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes 
of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By 
Madame Campan. An Entirely New and Revise i 
Edition, with Additional Notes. 2 vols., 30s. 
** Madame Campan’s style is chatty, and the illus- 
trations to the new edition are levely.”— World 
** Madame Campan’s position was undoubtedly un- 
surpassed for this process of collection, holding from 
an early period the position of first lady- in-waiting to 
the beautiful and much-maligned Queen Marie 
Antoinette, and moving all her life in those Court 
circles where, for good or bad, history is formed by 
the fashions and foibles of those surrounding the 
throne.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
“* Perhaps there i < still no single book of anecdot'c 
history which may be read with such advantage by 
the average student.’’—Pall Mall Gazet'e, 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


The COURT of the TUILERIES. 


From the Restoration to the Flight of Louis 
Phi.ippe. By CatHtRINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jack- 
son, Author of ‘‘ The Old Régime,”’ &c. In 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


In 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


~ ° 
ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative 
of hs Life. By his Son. 

Mr. Watts was associated for half a century with 
all the leading literary and artistic characters of his 
time—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Hood, Leslie, 
Constable, Etty, De la Roche, Ary Scheffer, Deveria. 

“ These volumes are full of that sort of writing 
which has recently made reminiscences so deservedly 
popular. Mrs. Watts’s sketch of Wordsworth is one of 

the best we have ever read, and will s comparison 
even with Carlyle’s raphic tchi The 
in Mr. Watts’s book which we should like to quote are 
so numerous, that we are fairly at a loss which to 
select.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘Open the pages where we may, some anecdote, 
allusion, or illustration of character is sure to arrest 
attention.”—Athenaum, 


In 2 vols., 243. 


The GIRL of the PERIOD, and 


other Social Essays. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
**He or she must be an cbtuse creature who can 
peruse the whole of these essays, without recognising 
the fact that they depict with rare fidelity and almost 
unapproachable ingenuity the failings and the virtues 











of all sorts and conditions of people.’’—Figaro, 





POPULAR 
THIRLBY HALL. By W. E.| 


Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ No New 
Thing,” &. In 3 vols. 


The EXECUTOR. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O't,” 
“Which Shall It Be? ’’ “The Admiral’s Ward,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


NOVELS. 
|\SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. 


H. RIDDELL, Author of. ‘* George Pf ” «The 
Senior Partner,’ ‘‘The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens,” &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


WINIFRED POWER. By J oyce 


amin Author of “ The Sapphire Cross. * 


* The author of ‘Winifred Power’ shows unques- 
| tionab'e ability as a novelist.’”’-—Academy. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, London, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. HOPE SCOTT, 


OF ABBOTSFORD. 





2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF 


JAMES HOPE SCOTT, OF 


ABBOTSFORD, D.C.L., Q.C. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 


By ROBERT 


O RN 8 2B Y, M. A, 


Professor in the Catholic University of Ireland; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 








FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY. —Revised to 1883. 





Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight we. 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 








. Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
pe of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
ufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 





Imperi»l folio, balf-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS ; 


a Series of New and Authentic 


Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. Edited by WiLiiam 


___Hueues, F.R.G.S8. _ With a valuable Index. 





Imper‘al folio, hal half-bound morocco, | vilt edges, £3 3 38. 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Eupires, Kingdoms, and States of 


the World. Edited by WitL1aM Huaues, F.R.G.S 








Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 ls 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 


BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S 


By John 


“* We can heartily vessusmnend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have | found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.’ Atheneum, 





BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW 


e MOST ' COMPLETE MAP of of the 1 WORLD i 
LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind., River Basins, &c. 
Pize, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varni: hed, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 


eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 





The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 


Court, 


E.C.). 








TO AUTHORS, 


THE 


YOUTHS COMPANION, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
For YOUNG PEOPLE and the FAMILY, 


CIRCULATION, 350,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 
57TH YEAR. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Tue Publishers of the COMPANION, desiring to 
secure the greatest Variety possible of Short Origina? 
Stories for the Entertainment and Instruction of 
their Readers, offer $3,000 for the Best Short Stories 
sent them by May 20th, 1884. 


Stories for Boys. 


$500 for the Best Short Story for Boys. 
$250 for the Second Story in M-rit for Boys. 


Stories for Girls. 
$500 for the Best Short Story for Girls. 
$250 for the Second Story iu Merit for Girls. 


Humorous Stories. 


$500 for the Best Short Humorous Story. 
$250 for the Second Humorous Story in Merit. 


Stories of Adventure. 


$500 for the Best Short Story of Adventure. 
$250 for the Second Story in Merit of Adventure. 





That the Conditions may be understood under 
which these offers are made, each compe’ itor is in- 
vited to send for fuli particulars and sample copies of 
the paper to 

The LONDON OFFICE of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
44 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST. 


TRANSLATED IN VERSE BY 


I HENRY HARRISON, 


KRILOFF’S ORIGINAL FABLES. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘Mr, Harrison succeeds well in preserving the 
sprit, even the let‘er, of the original compositions. 
A very harmonious and graceful version of Kriloff’s 
allegorical writings.’—Whitehall Review. 

“The poems are certainly adequate for their pur- 
pose. With its notes and historical elucidations, the 
book may be accepted with welcome,’’—Queen. 

‘*The English translator has sounded to its depths 
the spirit of our fabulist, has studied his works with 
an understanding love for them, and by that has ren- 
dered a service, not only to his own countrymen, but 
even to us Russians.”’—Novoe Vremia, 





_ REMINGTON and Co. - New Bond Street, » We 


Cree 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d each. 


RENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Leon De nos, M.A., of King’s College. 
1. RACINE—LES PLAIDEURS. 1s 6d. 
2. CORNE!LLE—HORACE. 1s 6d. 
3. CORNEILLE—CINNA. 1s 6d. 
4, MOLIERE — BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME.. 
Is 6d. (Shortly. 
“*Compared with other books having the same aim, 
these books deserve very favourable mention. For 
the notes are well selected; they never commit the: 
capital fault of trespassing on the province of the: 
grammar or the dictionary, and so pandering to the 
pup‘]’s laziness; and they ar e, moreover, generally 
well expressed and to the poiut.’’—Suturday Review. 
Wittiams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street,. 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick. 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Fifth Tho-sand, in one vol. $vo, cloth, pr'ce 16s. 
IRST PRINCIPLES. 
By HERBERT SPEXSCER, 

“* This is nothing but a philosophy of epithets and 
phrazes, introduced and carried on w:th an une 
rivalled solemn'ty and affectation of prec‘sion of 
style, concealing the loosest reasoning and the: 
haziest indefinitene:s.”—Edixnburgh Review. 

WILLIAMS AND Norgate, 14 Henrietta BStreet,, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
— “By PROXY.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE CANON’S WARD. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “A Grape from a Thorn.” = 
CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
FANCY FREE, &c. By Charles 
Grsson, Author of “ Robin Gray.” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, #t a'l Librar'e:. , 
BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By Julian 
Hawruorne, Illustrated by A. Fredericks. 
Mr. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL, 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. : 
AREAL QUEEN. By R. E. Francillon, 
Author of “ Olymnia,”’ &e. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR of “NEW 
ARABIAN NIGHIES.” 
The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By 
R. Louis StEvENSON. With a Froutispiece, d5vu, 
cloth extra, 63. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR of “MY SUMMER 
IN A GARDEN.” 

A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By 
CHarLes DupLEY WARNER. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s 

IMPORTANS NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


ANNAN WATER. By Robert 
BucHANaNn. 

MAID of ATHENS. By Justin 
McCartny, M.P. 

IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. 


ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter 


BESANT. 


The LANT-LEAGUERS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Nearly realy, 3 vols. crown 8v0. 
The NEW ABELARD. By Robert 
m5 Author of “The Shadow of the 
Sword.” 


OUINA’S DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 
FRESCOES. By Ouida. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 103 6U. 
WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. 


Selected from the Works of OUIDA. By F. 
SypnEy Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The BOOK of the SWORD; being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Karliest Times. By Ricuarp F. Burton. 
With 300 Illustrations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN 
TIMES. By Jcestin McCartuy, M.P. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. 
Sims. With 60 Illustrations by Frederick 
Barnard. Large 4to, 1s. 


ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. 
Crark Russet, Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S SPEECHES, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, Revised 
and Knlarged. Kdited by R. H. SHEPHERD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extia, 6s. 


A POET’S SKETCH-BOOK: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of Robert Buclanan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


IN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon 
Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji.” With 
Autotype Frontispieceand numerous Illustrations. 
Dewy 8vo, c'oth extra, &s 6d. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of ILLUSTRIOUS LITSRARY CHARACTERS; 
with Memoirs by W. Bates, B.A. &5 Portraits 
on India Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide 
in Health and Disease. By N. E. Davis, L.R.C.P. 
Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 13 6d. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. 
Illustrated by P. MacnaB, The JANUARY 
NUMBER contained a Complete Story by Wilkie 
Collius, entitled “She Loves and Lies.’ The 
First Chapters of Two Serial Stories: “The 
Lover's Creed,’’ by Mrs. Cashel Hoey ; and ‘‘ The 
Wearing of the Green,”’ by the Author of ‘ Love 
the Debt,’’ and several other Stories aud Articles. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. The JANUARY NUMBER 
contained the First Chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled “ Puilistia,” by Cecil Power. Mr. 
Mattieu Williams’s ‘* Science Notes,” are al o 
continued, 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. An Illustrated 
Medium of Inte:change for Students and Lovers 
of Nature. kdited by J. E. Taytor, ¥.1.S., &c. 
Devoted to Gevlozgy, Botany, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Z.ology, Microscopy, ‘Telescopy, 
Physiography, &c. Price 4d, Monthly; or 5s per 
Year, pust free. 














Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD anp SONY’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





ORA 


By LAURANCE 


ALT I 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


rec YT @ 


OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Piccadilly,” ‘* Traits and Travesties,”’ &c. 





greatly admire. It is the outcome of singular 


novels.’’— Atheneum, 


through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with 
g , 


“The whole book sparkles with brilliant 


‘Brilliant and delightful......The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 


originality and independence...... It contains 


enouzh to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary 


‘* May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read 


augmented pleasure to the reader with every 


fresh perusal...... It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, but as 
a brilliant picture of life and manners.’’— Spectator. 


dialogue. It is rich in characters...... It is 


intricate and ingenious in plot.”—London Guardian. 


“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work of 
genuine wit, of strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholar!y style.” —Graphic. 


“The book is full of humour and drollery.”—Saturday Review. 





This day is published. | 


GRANITE CRAGS. 
By C. F.Gorpon Cummine. Illustrated with 
Eight Engravings, price 163. 
“She gracefully does the honours of this strange 
world of giant waterfalls and trees, depcts with 
graphic pen and brush the savage grandeur of the 
granite precipices, with the gleaming teeth of the 
snowy Sierras as backgrouna of the picture, and 
introduces us to some of the grim humours of the 
diggers’ camp and the ranchman’s station.’’— 
Scotsman. 
“As fascinating as any of her former works.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Th’s day is published. 
READINGS IN RABELAIS. 


By WALTER Besant. Crown 8y0, 7s 6d. 


*‘ The selection is made with equal care and judg- 
ment, aud the result is a book that is as pleasant to 
read as it is edifying in perusal......Mr. Besant’s aim 
ha; been to illustrate the w.slom of Rabelais,”— 
Athenzum. 


NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS. 


By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies. Illustrated 
with Full-page Plates. Post 8vo, l4s, 


““Mr. Davies gives us a succession of charming 
pictures of the Broads, all tinged with personal 
adventure—in fact, he describes them with all the 
living details that make up the varied ‘ Life on the 
Broads,’ ”’—Field. 

“Tt is doubtless the handso rest as well as the most 
interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, and will 
preserve the memory of a paradise fur naturali:ts and 
sportsmen.” —Land and Water. 





Second Edit‘on. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Portrait, price 21s, 

“Mr. Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or 
more graphic than the autobiography which has just 
been issued.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In this extremely frank autobiography of Anthony 
Trollope, there is more of the sensational than in any 


treme interest, and we have had no little difficulty in 
making selections for comments.’’—Times, 


Immediately will be published. 
LEIBNIZ. 


Clas-ies for English Readers,” With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of his nove!s......The whole of the volumes are cf ex- | 
| 


By Joun THEODORE Merz. Being the New | 
Volume of ‘‘Blackwood’s Philosophical | and every word she write:, and books like hers do 


In course of publication. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of Mr. STOR- 
MONTH'S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

*,.* This New and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICLrIONARY forms a 
book of reference for the terms in use in every de- 
partment of English speech; and from the extent, 
variety, and fulness of the information given, it will 
to a considerable degree supply the place of an English 
Cyclopedia. 

The Pronunciation has been carefally revised by 
the Rev. P. H. Pueie, M.A. Cantab. 

Parts I to 1V. are now ready, price 2s each. 


This day is published. 


The PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM, 
and OTHER STORIES. By Rupotrn Linpav. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6.1, 

‘* These are excellent specimens of the kind of short 
story for which ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ has long 
been famous.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A collection of five very clever stories by an un- 
doubtedly clever writer.” —Whitehall Review, 


By the Author of “‘ Post Mortem.” 
SIMIOCRACY: a Fragment from 


Future History. Crown 8vo, ls 6d. 


The APPARITION. Crown 8vo, with 


Frontispiece, 5:. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The MILLIONAIRE. By Louis 


J. Jennines, Author of ‘ Field Paths and Green 
Lanes,” ** Rambles among the Hills,” &. New 
Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“*The Millionaire’ is the romantic figure par 
excellence of the nineteenth century. Mr. Dexter 
File, the American millionaire of the story before us, 
is a d.cided success. We fullow his doings with un- 


flagging interest. To the story we have little but 


praise to give.” —Pall Mull Guzette. 
“**The Millionaire’ shows much ability. It is never 


dull. No just idea of its merits could be given without 


s.ying that it is a nuvel of high order, and a piece of 
excellent workmanship,.””—Atheneum. 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss 


Molly,” ** Delicia,’’ ‘‘ Geraldine Hawthorne,” &. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 
** Alison’ is a very graceful, and—though ending 


| happily enough to satisfy the most exactiny reader— 
| a very touching story, which will well maintain the 
| reputation of the author of ‘ Miss Molly.’’"—John Bull. 


“The author's ure mind breathes in every line 


| much tu elevate and enrich the reader’s under- 
’ standing.”’— Whitehall Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


Mr. =, GEORGE’S NEW WORK. 


ird Thousand. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry George, Author of 
“Progress and Poverty.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5: 

** A new work by the author of ‘ Progress and a is certain to secure a 
large number of readers...... Mr. George is beyond all question a writer of very 
remarkable powers. H's style is lucid, vigorous, eloquent, incisive...... No one can 
deny his fertility of literary resoure>, his extensive command of homely and apt 
illustration, his fervent social sympathies, his powers of vigorous invective, his 
capacity for indignant denunciation.’’—Times. 

“Mr. George’s new book will be read, and will make converts. 
opponent of the existing social order who will have to be met. He is a poet, and 
sees visions; he is au enthusiast, and dreams noble dreams. He is full of the 
best feelings ; possessed with the enthusiasm of humanity, and able to awaken it 
in his readers. He has a clear vision, too, for present evils.’’—Daily News. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing some Account 


of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders 
of the Catholic Church. By Wittiam E. Appis and THomas ARNOLD, M.A. 


He is an 


Demy 8vo,‘with Etched Portrait and Fac-similes of Pencil Sketches, cloth, 14s. 


LIFE of Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. 


Compiled from his Journals and Writings by his Sister, Mrs. E. H. PErcIvAL. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
Third Thousand. 


The LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of 
EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. By his Son, the Earl of Lyrron. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac- similes, Vols. I. and IL., 
32s, 

** Of unusual interest...... It is impossible not to be interested by the self-revela- 
Fone in chapters that seem to have been written with singular frankness,’’— 

imes. 

“The biography strikes us as an exceedingly fair one, and it says much for the 
character of Bulwer that it gains more than it loses by the frankness of the 
biographer.”’—Spectator. 

“Tt is charmingly written.”—Academy. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Frontispieces, cloth, 3%s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronald Gower. 

**A good store of material not only for a liberal, but for a fashionable, a 
genealogical, an art’stic, and a cosmopolitan education...... It is not my province 
to criticise his book; but I may testify to the entertainment and instruction 
which it bas afforded mv.’’"—G. A. 8., in the Illustrated London News. 


arge crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, cloth, 9: 
EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN, 1873-1881: Work, Travel, and 
Recreation. By E.G, BoLTHan, M. Inst.C.E. 

** We have said enough toshow that there is matter of interest in Mr. Holtham’s 
work ; and those who read the book for themselves will find that he can, when 
he chooses, describe the results of his observations with clearues: and simplicity.’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author of ‘‘ The Epic 
of Hades,”’ &e. 

** Some of the more important piece: make almost equal and very hizh demands 
alike on my sympathy and my admiration, an! I hove you may long be enabled 
to cherish the enviable gift of finding utterance for trutbs so deep in forms of so 
much power and beanty.’’—Letter from Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


The LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of Genoa. By J. W. 
GILBaRtT-SmiTH. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

“Verses full of melody and bright os. His thoughts, often very beautiful, 
are clothed in exquisite rhyme...... It will make its mark. It is so musical as to 
be assured of a cordial reception from a numerons public, who will look forward 
with pleasure to a future verse story from the same gifted writer.’’--Merning Post. 

“There is always ea e and freedom in this writer’s rhyme.’’—Academy. 


Smali crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The STRANGER’S STORY; and his Poem, ‘‘ The Lament 
of Love:” an Episode of the Malvern Hills. Edited by CHarLes GRINDROD, 
Author of “ Plays from English History.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO VALLEY. By John 
JAMES Pratt, Author of ‘ Western Windows,’ “‘ Poems of House and Home,” 


16mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
MUSA SILVESTRIS. By Gerard Bendall. 
Dewy 8vo, cloth, 10s 61. 
GENESIS in ADVANCE of PRESENT SCIENCE: a 


Critical Investiga‘ion of Chapters I.-IX. By a SepruaGenariaAN BENEFICED 
PRESBYTER. 

** We have here a thoughtful book, which cannot be read witheut profit, and 
in which every student of Holy Scripture will be interested.’’—Liverpool Albion. 
E “A striking subject, and a singular book...... worth reading.”’—B,i ish Quarterly 

eview. 

Fifth Thonsand. crown yo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

HINTS in SICKNESS ; Where to Go and What to Do. By 
— C. BurbeTT, Founder of the Home Hospitals Associaton for Paying 

‘atients. 

“It would be difficult to find one which should be more welcome in a household 
than this little book.’ imes, 

“We feel that no medical or general library can be complete without suck a 
book of reference.”—Lancet. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 

CITIZEN SOLDIERS. Essays towards the Improvement 
of the Volunteer Force. By H.Spexser Witxgrnson, M.A., Captain, 20th 
Lancashire R.V 

rown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6 

PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN CAPITAL and LABOUR. 
By Sepiey Taytor, M.A. To which is added a Memorandum on the Indus. 
trial aang p at the Whitwood Col.ieries, by Archibald an i Heury Briggs, 
with Remarks by Sedley wir 


The NATIONALISATION. of the LAND. By Samuel 
MITH, 
Crown 8vo, price 6¢ 
Mr. HENRY GEORGE'S UNPROVED ASSUMPTION; or, 
the Pauperism cf Capital Being a Politico-Economical Sonata, in’ Four 
Movements. By F. J. Bruce. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





ee 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS § LIBRARIES. 


Professor THOROLD ROGERS’ «§Ix 


CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES, the Undercurrent of English 
History.” 2 vols. 8yo, 25s, 





1, 


2. Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND’S “ FLOWERS 


and FLOWER-LORE.” An important an unique work on Flowers and 
their Associations in Legend and Folk lore. With numerous Illustra. 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Mr, JAS. STANLEY LITTLE’S ‘SOUTH 


AFRICA: a Sketch-book of Men, Manners, and Facts.” 2 vols, Syo, 2ls, 


Professor MAX MULLER’S ‘‘ GERMAN 


— : Fragments from tle Papers of an Alien.’’ Crown 8yo, vellum, 


5. Rev. CHAS. STUBBS’ ‘‘The LAND and 


the LABOURERS.” A Record of Facts and Experiments in Cottage 
Farming and Co-operative Agr:culture. Crown S8yo, 3s 61. 


3. 


4. 


Third Edition, now ready, of 


Sir GEORGE COX’S “LITTLE CYCLO- 


PAEDIA of COMMON THINGS.” Fully Il'ustrated, 664 pages, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


** Has deservedly reached athird eai‘iop. For handy reference and information 
on subjects of common interest, it is in many ways to be preferred to the big 
encyclopaedias. You get an explanation, for example, respecting the raw 
materials and products of manufacture, the practi al applications of science, and 
the maia facts of natural history, chem’stry, and other departments of knowledge, 
within brief compass......the numerous illustrations are often a material help in 
clearing away difficulties and misap, rehensions that widely prevail with regard to 
Common Things. The volume has also the imyrortant recommendation of being 
remarkably cheap.’”’—Scotsman. 


*‘ The title does not fully indicate the extent of its usefulness. One is astonished 
at the comprehensiveness and fulness of its information. Comparing its value 
with its price, we are not surprised that the work has already reached a third 
edition,” —Literary World, 


PATERNOSTER nineeaniel 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 








HER spirit S 


JOURNAL. 


On February 12th will be published, with Portrai's and Woodcut Illustrations, 


MORE LEAVES 


FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


FROM 1862 TO 1882. 


NEW WORK by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Ready this day, demy Svo, 16s. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLI*H DRAMA. By Joun Appinaton Symonps, Author of “ Studies of 
Greek Poets,” “The Ren .issance in Italy,” “ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &. 





NEW WORK by Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. PLAYFAIR. 
Ready this day, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


The SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM; 


Annals of British Relations with A'giers prior to the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algicrs, from 1578 to 1824, By Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. L. Prayrar’, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 


NEW EDITION of HARE’S “ CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY.” 
Ready this day, in 4 vols. crown 8yvo. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY, 


crown 8yo, with Lilustrat:ons, 21s. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. By Avaustus J. C. Hare, Author of 
** Walks in Rome,” “ Days near Rome,’ & 


2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ Tho MARE HAMS cf OTTERTON,” &c. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By 


ELtzasetu Guarster, Author cf “The Markhams of Otterton,” “A Discord,” 
“A Constaut Woman,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS. 








Now Ready, Part I., A—ANT (pp. XVI.-352), price 12s 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


EDITED BY 
JAMES A. H MURRAY, LLD, 


PRESIDENT of the PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 





TuE object of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to present, as concisely as possible, the history of every word, and of all the different 
uses of every word, in the written language, not omitting those which are now obsolete. In order to insure complete accuracy and thorough- 
ness, it has been judged desirable, instead of adopting the traditional and often erroneous instances contained in existing Dictionaries, to 
make an entirely fresh selection of representative extracts from the original works themselves. To gather together this fresh and trust- 
worthy material—in other words, to lay a secure and adequate foundation for the fabric of English lexicography—has been the task of five- 
and-twenty years, afd of more than 1,300 readers, working under the superintendence of the London Philological Society. Over 5,C00 of 
the chief English writers of all ages, and at least four times as many separate works, have been laid under contribution; and some idea of 
the bulk of the material which the Editor has drawn upon may be formed from the fact that more than 3,000,000 distinct quotations, each 
complete in itself, have been placed at his disposal, of which about a third part will be finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage is 
furnished with a precise date and reference for the purpose of verification, as shown in the specimen words printed below. 


Nor has the principle of co-operation been confined to the collection of the raw material. The Editor, though even the minutest de. 
tails of the work have passed under his eye, has freely availed himself of the services of students of English, and of other branches of know- 
ledge bearing thereon, in all parts of the world. The New Dictionary, therefore, will represent in a condensed form the accumulated knowledge 
of very many of the first scholars of our time ; and will, if the expectations of its promoters are realised, be found in all respects abreast 
of the actual state of science. The Editor has sought to give such results only as are beyond dispute, avoiding rash speculation and all 
dogmatism on doubtful points. His object has been to allow each word, as far as possible, to tell its own story, by careful selection of the 
most characteristic examples, and by a strictly logieal arrangement and subdivision of its various meanings; his own explanations being as 
brief as may be found consistent with clearness. 


The work is addressed not only to the advanced student of English literature, who will find it to combine a glossary of obsolete words 
with an etymological dictionary of the living language; or to the student of the sciences, who will learn from it at what date the technical 
terms with which he is dealing were introduced, and what modifications of fourm or sense they have since undergone; or to the professed 
philologist ;—but also, and in no less a degree, to the general reader, who will here find, ready to his hand, the derivation and accepted pro- 
nunciation, the past history and present: use, of every word which may occur in history, and concerning which he may desire to be further 
informed. It is thought that the extracts, even in the abridged form which considerations of space have rendered necessary, may stil? 
possess an independent interest of their own. Many vexed questions of etymology will be found to be settled once and for all when brought, 
as here, to the touchstone of history; and it ean scarcely be but that new light will be thrown on various literary and bibliographical 
problems which have puzzled generations of inquirers. In the confident hope that it will be recognised as a contribution of solid and per- 
manent value to the study of our language and literature, and as an attempt, carefully planned and conscientiously executed, to achieve for 
English all, and more than all, that Littré has achieved for French, the First Part of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given to 
the world. 

Subsequent Parts will be issued as rapidly as is found practicable, and the Work will be completed in Six Volumes, each containing 
Four Parts, similar to that now published. 


The following are two specimen words :— 


man can know by his senses, or feel ty his higher affections, nothing, as was 
alleged, could b2 truly known. 1880 Birpwoop Ind. Arts I. 4 The agnostic 


Agnostic (xgno'stik), sb. and a. [f. Gr. &yvyworos unknowing, 


unknown, unknowable (f. 4 not + yvo-know) + -Ic. Cf. GNostTIc; 
in Gr. the termination -i«és never coéxists with the privative 4. | 


A. sb. One who holds that the existence of anything beyond and 
behind material phenomena is unknown and (so far as can be judged) 
unknowable, and especially that a First Cause and an unseen world 
are subjects of which we know nothing. 


[Suggested by Prof. Huxley at a party held previous to the formation of the 
now defunct Metaphysical Society, at Mr. James Knowles’s house on Clapham 
Common, one evening in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from St. Panl’s mention 
of the altar to the ‘ Unknown God.’ RK. H. Hurron in letter 13 Mar., 1881. } 


1870 Spect. 29 Jan. 135 In theory he [Prof. Hux'ey] is a great and even severe 
Agnostic, who goes about exhorting all men to know how little they know. 1874 
Mivart Ess. Relig. etc, 205 Our modern Sophists—the Agnostics,—those who deny 
we have any knowledge, save of phenomena. 1876 Spect. 11 June, Nicknames 
are given by opponents, but Agnostic was the na:e demanded by Professor 
Huxley for those who disclaimed atheism, and believed with him in an ‘ unknown 
and unknowable’ God; or in other words that the ultimate origin of all things 
must be some canse unknown and unknowable. 1880 Br. Fraser in Manch, 
Guardn, 25 Nov., The Agnostic neither denied nor atlirmed God. He simply put 
Him on one side. 


B. adj. Of or pertaining to agnostics or their theory. 
1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 192 The pseudo-scientific teachers of what has......been 


termed......the Agnostic Philosophy. 1876 Principal TuLLocH Agnosticism ia | 


Weekly Scotsm. 18 Nov., The same agnostic principle which prevailed in our 
schools of philosophy had extended itself to religion and theology. Beyond what 


teaching of the Sankhya school is the common basis of all systems of Indian 
| philosophy. 1882 Frovupe Carlyle II. 216 Tue agnostic doctrines, he (Carlyle) 
once said to me, were to appearance like the finest flour, from which you might 
expect the most excellent bread; but when you came to feed on it, you found it 
was powdered glass, and you had been eating the deadliest poison. 


| 
| Alternately (#itsmétli), ol-), adv. [f, ALTERNATE a. + -Ly?.] 


1. In alternate order; one after the other by turns, by alter- 
| nation, time about. 


1552 Houtoet, Alternatelye, or by turne. Subalternatim. 1646 Sir T. 
| Browne Pseud. Ep. 93 Parallels or like relations alternately releeve each other. 
1661 Grand Debate 68 Singing Psalmes alternately. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 
II. xliii. 617 The sea alternately advanced and retreated. 1849 Macautay Hist, 
Eng. I. 620 Lumley and Portman had alternately watc'iel the Dake. 1880 
GEIKIE Phys, Geog. iii. xviii. 154 The current racs alternately east and west. 


2. By taking the alternate terms; by permutation. 


1695 Axtnauam Geom, Epit.18 If A: B::C: D, then alternately compar’d it 
will be as A:C::B:;:D. 


| &. In alternate positions, on each side in turn. Alternately- 
| pinnate; see ALTERNATE a. 9, 


1751 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Alternate, There are also two external angles, alter- 
| nately opposite to the internal one. 1821 S. Gray Nat. Arr. I. 72 Alte nately 
disposed...... Leaflets alternate, instead of being opposite and in pairs. 





*,* A Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 





TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


The Works of LORD TENNYSON, Poet- 
Laureate. A New Collected Edition, corrected 
throughout by the Author, with a New Por- 
trait, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.8. 


(THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. Being 


Letters to the Times and the Pall Mall Gazette, By Sir SamvueL WuiTe 
Bazer, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Map, demy 8vo, 2s. 


A NEW NOVEL by GEORGE FLEMING. 


V ESTIGIA: a Novel, 


GeorGE FieminG, Author of “A Nile Novel,” “ Mirage,” ‘‘ The Head 
of Medusa,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. [Ready February 5th. 


A NEW BOOK by the late JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 


By Joun Ricuarp Greey, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Making of 
England,” &c. With Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 183. 

“ As of old, both men and places are painted as they have never heen 
painted before. Combining an acute perception of natural beauty with a 
singular power of connecting every scene before him with the past, Mr. 
Green not only read, baton much of the history of the periods ke de- 
scribed......He had no need of long and laboured descriptions ; for him, 
a single phrase conveys his meaning and suggests the picture that he saw. 
By this power of word-painting, he has breathed new life into the dry 
bones of our earlier h‘story.””-—Guardian, 


NEW BOOK on MILITARY ITALY. 


PILITARY ITALY. By Charles Martel. 


With Map. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“Since the Franco-German war the Italian Army has undergone a 
thorough reorganisation, which was inaugurated A General Ricotti’s 
Bill of 1871, affirming the universal obligation of military service. This 
volume describes the consequent measures of 1eform, with their results, 
and contains statistics relative to the arm‘es of the great Coutinental 
Powers, together with much general information valuable and interesting 
to military students.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


manees NEW BOOK by HENRY JAMES. 


PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry 


James, Author of “The American,” “ The Europeans,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“It is delightful for its observation, its humour, its fancy, and above 
all, for its exquisite style......The whole book is charming...... 1t should 
be read, every page of it, and read more than once.” — World. 


MAOMILLAN’S 4s 64 SERIES.—-NEW VOLUMES. 


VBS. LORIMER : a Sketch in Black and 


White. By Lucas Matzr. New Eiition, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
«Mrs, Lorimer’ is, in fact, a book well worth reading.”—Saturday 


FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By 


Henry James, Author of ‘‘ The American,” ** The Europears,” &c. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. [Neat week, 


CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. By 


ALFRED St. JonnsTon. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“(A charmingly fresh, picturesque, and modest li tle book...... It is a 
veritable idyll of the South Pacific.”—Pall Mall Gaze!te, 





ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS.—Edited by Jonn MortEy. NEW VOLUME. 


ADDISON. By W. J. Courthope. Crown 


8vo, 2s 6d. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVEL. 


[THE HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEALAND; 


or, a Trip to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, with an Ascent of Mount 
Cook. By Wriiu1am Spotswoop Green, M.A., Member of the English 

Alp'ne Club. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“He has contrived to incorporate with his narrative many interesting facts 
relating to the natural history and physiography of these remarkable islands, 
which raises his work far above the level of an ordinary book of travel,’’—Nature. 


NOW READY, with INTRODUCTORY ESSAY by JOHN MORLEY. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the Collected 


Works of (Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley's 
Novels). Globe 8vo, 5s each volume. 

1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by JoHN MORLEY.—2. 
ESSAYS.—3. POEMS.—4. ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN.—5. CONDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE.—6. LETLERS: 
and BOCIAL AIMS, &. 


(ACMILLAN ’"S MAGAZINE. No. 292, 
FEBRUARY. Price ls. Contains :— 

Tue Expansion oF Encuanp. By John Morley. 

THe WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

Tue LITERATURE OF INTROSPECTION.—II. 

Tue Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 46-48, 

A Sersian Poet. 

A Lapy’s Rattway Journey in Inpra. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 

Nore on a Goop Work. 

. REVIEW OF THE MonTH. 


rn 





The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
—The first of a Series of Papers by this popular Writer, entitled, “ An UN. 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWACL,” sppenty in The 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY. 





WALTER BESANT, Author of “All ine Garden Fair,” 


&c.—The first part of a New Story, entitled, “ JULIA,” by favourite- 
Novelist, appears in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED waage INE, for 





FEBRUARY. 
_— 





Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


The Cnglish LMlustrated Magazine, 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1881. 


1, ‘THE LOVING CUP.” Engraved rd J. D. Coorer from the Painting by D 
G. Rossetti, in the possession of A. 8. Stevenson, Esq. (Frontispiece.) 

2. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. (To be 
continued.) The AurHor of “ Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 

Illustrations by T. Napier Hemy. View of Flushing from the Green Bank 
Hotel, Falmouth ; Engraved by O. Lacour.—St. Mawe’s Castle, Falmouth 
Bay; Engraved by R. Paterson.—Falmouth from Flushiag ; Engraved by W. 
M. R, Quick.—A Fisherman’s Cellar near the Lizard; Engraved by E, 
Gascoixe.—A Orabber’s Hole, Gerran’s Bay; Engraved by Baleoz Istvan. — 
Cornish Fish; Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 

3. THE POST OFFICE. 

Illustrations by Harry Furniss The Hospital.—The Post Boy of the Past. 
—Six o’Clock at the General Post Office, Outside.—Six o’Clock at the General 
Post Office, Inside.—Signing the Stamp Book.—Stamping.—Sorting Letter 
Packets.—The D-tective Department, Searching the Newspapers,—Blind 
Letters.—Wax. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 

4. THE CHARACTER OF DOGS. R. L. Stevenson. 

IMlustrations by RanpoLrx Ca.pEcorTt. Initial Letter.—Social Inequality.— 
The Wife Beater.—Not receive! in Society.—The Product of Civilisation. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 

5. THE HUMMING-BIRD’S RELATIVES. Grant ALLEN. 

Illustrations by CHARLES WHrmPeR. Humming Birds.—Sand Martens.— 
fwifts in Mid-air.—Group of Swallows and Martens.—The Swallow. 
Engraved by W. and J. R. Cheshire. 
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